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Declaring that Germany pro- 
vides “the key to world peace,” 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has warned that until the future 
of Germany is determined “the 
world will continue to exist on 
the razor edge between peace and 
war.” 

In a nationwide radio address 
over the ABC radio network on 


the eve of the seventh anniversary | # 


of the uprising in East Germany, 
Meany warned that the free world 
must consider no “retreat” from its 
commitment to protect West Ber- 
lin and preserve the integrity of the 
West German Republic. 

The “road to peace,” he said, 
lies in according the German 
people “the opportunity to deter- 
mine their own destiny through 
free elections supervised by the 
United Nations.” 

The working people of East Ger- 
many who took part in the “spon- 
taneous revolt against their Com- 
munist oppressors” in 1953, Meany 
declared, proved “that the Commu- 
nists had to rule by force because 
they could not command the will- 
ing allegiance of the people.” 

In Stalin’s Footsteps 

He charged that Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev, following in the 
footsteps of Lenin and Stalin, “is 
determined to absorb all of Ger- 
many with its millions of skilled 
workers and its tremendous indus- 
trial wealth.” He added: 

“That is why the Communists 
beat down the East German revo- 
lution so ruthlessly seven years ago. 
That is why Stalin attempted to 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Unions Win 
Nuclear Plant 
Safety Fight 


By Dave Perlman 

A federal court has upheld la- 
bor’s demand that construction of 
a giant nuclear power reactor at 
Lagoona Beach, Mich., be halted 
until the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion can make an unqualified 
finding that the reactor can be 
Operated “without undue risk to 
the health and safety” of 2 mil- 
lion persons living in the Detroit- 

Toledo metropolitan area. — 
In a 2-to-1 decision, the U. S. 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Theaters which had shut down New York shows. 


HANDSHAKE SEALS AGREEMENT ending 11-day lockout of 
members of Actors’ Equity by Broadway producers. Settlement gave 
Equity members first pension plan for actors in history of legitimate 
theater. Left to right are Angus Duncan, executive secretary of 
Equity; City Labor Commissioner Harold A. Felix, who drafted set- 
tlement terms; and Louis Lotito, president of League of New York 


(See story Page 2) 


In Aircraft, Missile Field: 


Douglas Strike Ends, 
Other Talks Go On 


By Gene Kelly 
Settlement of a one-day strike of Auto Workers sent 20,000 UAW 
members back to their jobs at two Douglas ‘Aircraft plants while 
contract negotiations continued 81,000 other Machinists and 
Auto Workers in the strife-torn air-space industry. 


The Douglas settlement was accepted in UAW plants at Long 


Beach, Calif., and Tulsa, Okla.@— 
Some 750 members at the Char- 
lotte, N. C., plant continued nego- 
tiating on local issues, particularly 
pay scales they said were below 
those in other Douglas locations. 
The two-year pact was similar to 
the recent UAW settlement cover- 
ing 24,000 workers in three North 
American Aviation plants. It in- 
cludes a wage increase of 7 cents 
an hour next year, plus cost-of-liv- 


| ing increments, pension and welfare 


benefits, and other improvements 
effective this year. 

The Machinists saw prospects of 
a settlement of the nine-day Con- 
vair strike in an agreement ap- 
proved by IAM members at the 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., missile in- 
stallation. Machinists there went 
back to work, but will go out again, 
they said, unless 1,600 Convair 
strikers at five other locations rati- 
fy a management offer. 


Still on strike for contract im- 
provements were 13,500 IAM 


members at four Lockheed Mis- 


{—— 1 


| siles and Space Div. plants in 

California; 35,000 IAM and 

UAW members at sevent plants 
(Continued on Page 3) 


Senate and House leaders aimed? 
|at sharply accelerated activities in 
lan effort to clean up the heavy 


. nate” that seafood processing and 


PP 


$12 5 Wage, More Coverage 
House, Unit A 


Sorrel 


roval 


‘Labor Views Bill 
As ‘Breakthrough’ 


By Gene Zack . 


The House Labor Committee put its stamp of approval on a bill 
to raise the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and broaden coverage» 
to include an additional 3.9 million workers, while the Senate Labor 
Committee continued wrestling with the extent of coverage. 

The action came amid mounting adjournment pressures, as 


backlog of impending major legis- 
lation in advance of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican national 
conventions next month. 

The AFL-CIO Joint Minimum 
Wage Committeed viewed the 
committee’s action in boadening 
coverage as a substantial break- 
through in the line which has 
been held for over 20 years” 
against bringing workers under 
minimum wage protection, but 
called on the Senate to expand 
coverage still further. 

Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Bie- 
miller and Special Counsel Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg, co-chairmen 
of the committee, said that the 
measure “does not cover as many 
workers as the labor movement 
believes” deserve coverage. They 
called it “particularly unfortu- 


logging employes continue to be 
denied protection. 

The wage bill cleared by the 
House committee would boost the 
minimum from its present $1 level 
in three steps for employes now 
covered by the Fair’ Labor Stand- 
ards Act. For newly covered em- 
ployes, the $1.25 rate would be 
achieved in four steps. 

The Senate committee, agreed on 
the principle of increasing the 
minimum by steps, beat off a move 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Joblessness 


Stalled at 
2% Level 


Total employment in the United 
States increased by almost 1 million 
in May while the number of job- 
less dropped 201,000 from the 
April total, according to the Labor 
Dept.’s monthly job report. 

The seasonally adjusted rate of 
unemployment—4.9 percent—was 
only slightly changed from the 
April level—S percent—in the re- 
port released by Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell. The drop was “statis- 
tically insignificant,’ Labor Dept. 
manpower expert Seymour Wolf- 
bein told a press conference. 

The May 1960 figure of 4.9 
percent unemployed was identical 
with the percentage in May 1959. 

The new employment figure 
for May 1960 was 67.2 million, 
as against 66 million for April 
1960. The increase in employ- 
ment paralleled an increase in the 
total work force, which went up 
1.3 million from May 1959 to 
May 1960 while employment was 
increasing 1.2 million. 

The monthly job report pointed 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Farm Worker Organizing Unit 
Chartered by Executive Council 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council has formally chartered the Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee and assigned it the initial task of bringing more than a quarter of a million Califogiia 
farm and orchard workers into the AFL-CIO. 

Sec.-Treas, William F. Schnitzler announced that the charter had been granted and rules ak 
under which the committee. will function “until, in the opinion of the committee and the. AFL-CIO, 


a permanent organization should? 


be established.” 

Norman Smith, who had di- 
rected the AFL-CIO’s organizing 
activities among California farm 
workers as a pilot project, was 
named by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany as chairman and director 
of the AWOC and as secretary- 
treasurer. of its os com- 
mittee, 


AFL-CIO Organization Dir. John 
W. Livingston declared issuance of 
the charter “will give strength, en- 
couragement and impetus” to the 
California farm organizing drive. 
Has 4,000 Members 
Livingston said more than 4,000 
“long neglected” agricultural work- 
ers in the Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia are now “dues paying mem-| 


bers” of the AWOC and “a pattern 
of organized bargaining has been 
introduced” in the area. 

From Stockton, Calif., field head- 
quarters of the AWOC, came re- 
ports of union victories in brief 
work stoppages which have resulted 
in significant hourly wage and 
piece rate gains for tens of thou- 
sands of pickers in cherry, apricot, 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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News Strike 
Union Label 
Charge Filed 


Portland, Ore.+-A cfiminal com- 


plaint charging the Oregon Journal 


with unauthorized use of the Allied |§ 
Printing Trades Council label was|* 
issued here as the strike of 850 


newspaper workers against the 


Journal and the Oregonian entered : 


its.eighth month. 

Oregon law prohibits unauthor- 
ized use of a union label as a crim- 
inal misdemeanor carrying a maxi- 
mum penalty of $500 fine and three 
months in jail. 

Robert E. McMahon, council 
secretary, swore to a_ criminal 
complaint in the offices of Dist. 
Atty. Charles E. Raymond, The 
complaint was issued by Dist. 
Judge Ray D. Shoemaker when 
McMahon ~ presented evidence 
that the struck newspaper used. 
the union “bug” on printed mat- 
ter as recently as last month. 

The council said it also may file 
another civil suit against the news- 
paper. A previous petition for an 
injunction was denied by district 
. court when the Journal agreed to 
stop using the label. 

The Stereotypers struck the two 
Portland dailies last Nov. 10, and 
all other unions refused to cross the 
picket lines. An unfair labor prac- 
tice charge against the Stereotypers 
was issued by the National Labor 
Board, and hearings held. -An 
NLRB decision is expected in Sep- 
tember. 

Members of all AFL-CIO 
unions have been supporting the 
strike with donations to the Port- 
land Inter-Union Strike Commit- 
tee. The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council at its May meeting rec- 
ommended such support and pro- 
tested the use of imported strike- 
breakers by the two papers. — It 
urged all unions to work for 
anti-strikebreaker laws in each 
State. - 

Copies of Sedarbesbils “anti- 
scab-importing” law have been sent 
by Elmer Brown, president of the 
Typographical Union, to all unions 
and central bodies in the U. S. and 
Canada with a suggestion that they 
seek similar legislation in their states 
and provinces. 

Meanwhile the Portland Re- 
porter, tabloid newspaper pro- 
duced by a union staff, published 
a third edition last week for the 
first time. It was a special Rose 
Festival edition. The paper has 
been issued twice a week with 
press runs of 130,000 each issue. 

Rene Valentine, strike coordi- 
nator, and Robert Webb, Reporter 
publisher, said they are studying 
the possibility of permanence, in- 
cluding its own building, for the 


PORTLAND NEWSPAPER STRIKERS get a $403 donation from 
members of Local 1, Office Employes, who work at Typographical 
Union headquarters in Indianapolis. The local’s stewards’ commit- 
tee is shown giving a check to George R. Duncan, ITU assistant 
secretary. Left to right are Ruth McAninch, Josie Ferguson, Edna 
Watson and Lucy Preston. 


Pension Plan, Raises 


members of Actors’ Equity after 
posed by New York City Labor 
Commissioner Harold A. Felix. 
Earlier the Broadway producers had 
forecast their lockout would run 
through the summer. 

The settlement establishes a 
pension program into which pro- 
ducers will contribute 1 percent 
of actors’ payroll immediately; 
2 percent in 1961 and 1962, and 
3 percent in 1963, 1964 and 
1965. By that time, the fund 
will be above the $2 million 
mark, exclusive of interest. 

The agreement also provides that, 
in the event the present 5 percent 
city tax on theater tickets is re- 
moved or reduced, producers will 
step up their contributions to the 
industrywide pension plan. 

The new contract, which will run 
for four years, will continue pro- 
ducers’ contributions of 2 percent 
of payroll into a health and wel- 
fare fund. The 2 percent figure was 
set recently in an arbitration case 
won by the union. 

The agreement provides $14 
in wage hikes for actors over the 
four-year contract period, $18 
for stage managers of dramatic 
productions, $16 for stage man- 
agers of musicals, and $5.50 for 
extras. Increases were also ne- 


paper. 


gotiated in wage scales while 


Farm Organizing Unit 


Chartered by AFL-CIO 


(Continued from Page 1) 
olive and peach orchards and in 
asparagus and celery harvesting. 

Among the patterns set as a 
result of union action were an 
increase in the piece rate for 
cherry picking from the 85 cents 
originally set by the growers to 
the $1.10 demanded by the union 
and establishment of a $1.25 
hourly rate for apricot pi 
and in a growing number of 
peach orchards. The $1.25 rate 
is 35 cents above the previous 
season’s pattern. 

Picket signs set up by the AWOC 
during the height of the crop season 
have been respected, almost with- 
out exception, by non-union as well 
as union membérs, field organizers 
report. In many cases, farm man- 
agement has come to terms within 
a matter of hours. One cherry 
grower who brought in a large 
group of “weekend pickers” from 
Los Angeles rather than meet the 


union’s terms found his orchard 


nearly destroyed by the clumsiness 
of inexperienced pickers. 

Named to serve with Smith on 
the organizing committee were 
AFL-CIO Regional Dir. Daniel V. 
Flanagan, Franz E. Daniel of the 
Dept. of Organization, AFL-CIO; 
Thomas L. Pitts, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer of the California 
State AFL-CIO; and Henry Han- 
sen, W. T. O’Rear, C. R. Van Win- 
kle and Harry Finks, all secretaries 
of local central labor councils in 
areas where agricultural worker or- 
ganizing is going on. 

Smith, Daniel and Flanagan were 
named to the operating committee, 
which will be expanded to include 
a delegate from each branch of the 
AWOC. 

Under the committee’s rules, 
branches will be established when 
there is a membership of at least 
200 persons in a community, when 
there is an active steward training 
program and a background of resi- 
dential and economic stability. 


i 


Reopen N.Y. Theaters 


New York—Agreement on the first pension plan for actors in the 
history of the legitimate theater has brought an end to an 11-day 
blackout of top dramatic and musical shows here. _ 

The League of New York Theaters ended its lockout of 3,000 


agreeing to settlement terms pro- 


of 


on the road, rehearsal expense 
money and per diem allowances. 

Not related to Felix’s settlement 
terms were sweeping changes nego- 
tiated in safe and sanitary condi- 
tions in New York and road thea- 
ters. All New York theaters will 
be completely air conditioned by 
mid-1962, theaters will have sep- 
arate and complete shower facilities 
within the next year, and an en- 
forceable code of backstage safety 
and sanitation conditions will be 
adopted by the theaters. 

The shutdown of the top shows 
here marked the first time since 
1919 that a labor dispute had rung 
the curtain down on Broadway pro- 
ductions. The strike 41 years ago 
lasted for 30 days and ended when 
Equity won recognition and. its first 
contract from theater owners. 


Unity Talks 
Held by ANG 


Pressmen 


Pressmen’s Home, Tenn.—Of- 
ficers of the Printing Pressmen and 
the Newspaper Guild have agreed 
at a meeting here that their unions 
should work toward a single organ- 
ization of all workers in the print- 
ing, papermaking and allied indus- 
tries. 

It was the first such meeting be- 
tween officers of the two unions 
since the Guild was formed.in 1933. 

Two other similar unity talks 
have been held recently — the 
Typographical Union with the 
Guild, and the Pressmen with 
the Papermakers & Paperwork- 
ers. The latter two unions re- 
cently made a compact pledging 
mutual aid and calling for ulti- 
mate unity of all unions in the 
field. 

ANG officers met with ITU of- 
ficers in April and again May 16 
to continue discussions of ways to 
achieve unity. 

Pres. Anthony J. DeAndrade of 
the Pressmen and Executive Vice 
Pres. William J. Farson of ANG 
said they agree that their organiza- 
tions “should have as their objec- 
tive a single organization of all 
workers” in their industry, and that 
they “will call on their members to 
implement and support this objec- 
tive.” 

“We expect,” they added, “that 
future discussions toward our 
common objective will include 
still other unions in the printing, 


paper and related trades,” 


At Folegramhers’ Convention: 


Rail Poverty Plea 
Blasted by Harrison 


Chicago—Acceptance by an emergency fact-finding board of an 
employer “ability to pay plea” was blasted here by Pres. George M. 


Harrison of the Railway-Clerks in 
of the Railroad Telegraphers. 


an address at the 35th convention 


Harrison referred to a report and recommendations of the Presi- 


dential. emergency board which$ 
heard union testimony on contract 
demands of 11 AFL-CIO unions, 
including the Telegraphers and 
Railway Clerks. 

The board recommended. a 5- 
cent hourly wage increase; some 
concessions relating to vacations 
and holidays, although the length 
of vacations and the number of 
holidays would not be increased; 
some concessions, also, on health 
and welfare, and life insurance at 
no cost to the employe. 

The unions are seeking a wage 
increase of 25 cents an hour; maxi- 
mum paid vacations of four weeks 
instead of the present three, and 
other improvements in the vaca- 
tion agreement; nine rather than the 
current seven holidays with pay, 
and improvements in the contract 
clauses which provide for holidays; 
health and welfare improvements, 
and life insurance at no cost to the 
employe. 

Harrison warned of the danger 
‘posed by the board’s acceptance of 
the railroads’ “poverty plea,” point- 
ing out that it was the first time 
that an emergency board had ac- 
cepted the “ability to pay” argu- 
ment. 

Harrison, a vice president of 
the AFL-CIO and a member of 
its Executive Council, charged 
that both “the board and the 
public have been brainwashed 
into believing the railroad indus- 
try is on its deathbed, and that 
workers must take sacrifices to 
keep it in business.” 

“In a capitalistic society,” he 
said, “the man who makes the bet- 
ter mousetrap gets the business. If 
you cannot compete you perish 
under the free enterprise system— 
and I am for the free enterprise 
system.” 

He indicated that the railroad in- 
dustry, instead of eliminating es- 
sential services to the public and 
lopping off jobs, should be making 
a determined effort to get more 
business. He asserted that the rail- 
roads represent an “antiquated, 
hesitating, backward industry,” 
which hasn’t “demonstrated the 
vision and taken the necessary 
action” to cope with the problems 
of transportation. 

‘The Railroad Telegraphers have 
been victims of a concerted pro- 
gram by some railroad manage- 
ments to close stations. A recent 
U.S. Supreme Court decision upheld 
a union position that matters relat- 
ing to station closings were bar- 
gainable under the Railway Labor 


‘4 


convention report, said that the 
union now hopes “to ’8tem the in- 
creased pace” of the station-closing 
program. He charged: _ 

“Their program... has 
wrought havoc with not only our 
people but with the public in gen- 
eral by literally creating ‘ghost 
towns’ in many communities by | 
depriving them of service, rev- 
enues for businesses and tax 
monies.” ; 

Pres. Michael Fox of the AFL- 
CIO Railway Employes’ Dept. 
scored attempts of the railroads and 
other employer and reactionary in- 
terests “to turn the clock back.50 
years and more” in labor relations 
through such legislation as the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act. ; 

Because of these efforts, he 
warned, unions must “work close- 
ly together to see to it that those 
who are responsible for our des- 
tiny are not fair weather friends” 
but are public officials genuinely 
concerned with the interests of 
the people. 

Pres. Harold C. Crotty of the 
Maintenance of Way Employes told 
the 477 convention delegates that 
“for the long term, there must be a 
recognition by government, and by 
railroad managements, that a na- 
tion that will have 87 million work- 
ers in its labor force by 1970 can- 
not long continue as a leading 
power if government is to continue 
a program of deliberately slowing 
down economic growth.” 

Grand Chief Guy L. Brown 
of the unaffiliated Brotherhood 
‘of Locomotive Engineers saluted 
the “remarkably united front” 
presented by rail labor, stating, 
also, that “we have had a great 
deal of help from the rest of la- 
bor, from George Meany and the 
AFL-CIO.” 

Brown, stressing mutual labor- 
employer responsibilities, declared 
that “we have a responsibility, in 
my Opinion, to make sure our own 
agreements do not cripple the rail- 
roads or handicap them in their 
competitive race with other forms 
of transportation.” 

“I do not mean,” he said, “that 
we are to surrender the protection 
we have won, the gains we have 
made through the years.” 

Walter J. Tuohy, president of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, 
called for labor-management “co- 
operation and understanding to 
blaze the trail of untouched oppor- 
tunities in the crucial era of rail 


Act. Pres. G. E. Leighty, in his 


Rump Rail 


Represente 


transportation in the 60's.” 


Unit Folds, 
d Only 26 


Chicago—The United Railroad Operating crafts, a rump rail la- 
bor organization with headquarters here, has folded up shop. 
be Carberry, three-term president of the group, announced his 
resignation effective June 1 and instructed secretaries of UROC to’ 


discontinue collection of dues. 


The group, which reached a peak ® 


of 1,700 members about eight years 
ago, had been experiencing extreme 
difficulties recently. Most of the 
difficulties stemmed from a_ Dept. 
of Labor ruling a year and a half 
ago that UROC was not a “bona 
fide” labor organization under the 
terms of the Railway Labor Act. 
Under that act, unions must be 
“national in scope.” At the hear- 
ing before the Labor Dept., it 
was revealed that UROC had 
only three agreements, covering 
26 employes—one with a Class 
Il railroad operating only 20 
miles of track, 


In addition to being rejected by 
the Labor Dept. as not “bona fide,” 
the group had been rejected twice 
before that—once in a civil action 
and again by a division of the. 
National Railroad Adjustment 
Board. 

Twenty-two standard railway la- 
bor unions opposed UROC in all 
actions, claiming that it had not 
submitted evidence to support its” 
contention that it was “national in 
scope,” nor had it qualified by ex-_ 
perience or financial stability to 
adequately répresent any railroad ~ 
worker, 
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In Aircraft, M issile Field: 


One-Day Fiougies Strike Ends; 
UAW, IAM Press Other Talks 


(Continued from Page 1) 
in Connecticut. ” Some 700 IAM 
workers who walked out early in 
May at the Carlstadt, N. J., elec- 
tronics division of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. returned with a new con- 

Lockheed workers walked. out 
at midnight June 15 when manage- 
ment negotiators failed to, come 
up with acceptable contract ‘terms. 
Machinist contracts cover about 
8,000 workers at Sunnyvale, Calif.; 


12,000 at Van Nuys, Calif., 1,000 
at Vandenberg and Santa Cruz, 
Calif. 

Machinists at Douglas plants 
prepared to walk out June 16 un- 
less an acceptable contract offer 
was made. 

In the United Aircraft strike at 
seven Connecticut plants, _Machi- 
nists and Auto Workers agreed to 
limit picketing at seven plants. 

Still at work but poised for 
walkouts were 25,000 Machinists 


IUE Asks 3.5 Percent 
Wage Boost from GE 


The Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers formally served con- 
tract demands on the huge General Electric Co., asking for a 
program of economic progress and job security that .would give 
68,000 workers a.3.5 percent wage hike, supplemental unemploy- 


at Boeing plants in Seattle; 3,- 
000 Auto Workers at the Chance- 
Vought Aircraft plant near 
Dallas, Tex.; and 700 members 
of the UAW at Bell Aircraft 
locations in Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Dallas. > aot 


The UAW members at Chance- 
Vought left work-one day for a 
union meeting and said they might 
issue_.a call for another meeting 
unless management offers improve. 
Bell workers walked out for a day 
and may go out again, they said. 


Douglas Terms 


The UAW gave these details of 
the new Douglas agreement: 

Cost-of-living terms in effect 
without limit; the five-year pension 
agreement has been improved by 
providing a base benefit of $2 a 
month per year of service for re- 


THREE MACHINISTS walk the picket line at a Convair missile 
plant site on Vandenberg Air Force Base, Calif. Shortly after the 
a| picture was taken, the Convair pickets were joined by striking Ma- 
chinists from the Lockheed Missiles Div. pane 


ment benefits and other contract improvements. ' 


The union’s. demands were 
handed to GE management by IUE 
Pres. James B. Carey more than 
four months before the Oct. 1. ex- 
piration date of the present five- 
year contract, and two months 
prior to the scheduled Aug. 15 
opening date for negotiations. 

In presenting the demands in 
advance, Carey said the TUE was 
offering GE an opportunity to 
negotiate “free from the threats 
of strikes.” In the past, he said, 
negotiations have generated crises 
“because they were compressed 
within a short space of time 
against a fast-approaching dead- 
line.” 

After presenting the demands to 
GE, Carey made them public in a 
unique closed-circuit television 
press conference sponsored by the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., 
which is coordinating GE and 
Westinghouse contract talks on be- 
half of five unions—the IUE, the 
Machinists, the Auto Workers, the 
Intl Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and the Technical En- 
gincers. 

In addition to the across-the- 
board wage boost and vstablish- 
ment of a SUB fund through 3 
percent payroll contribution by the 
company, the union asked: 

@ Continuation of the present 
cost-of-living escalator, coupled 
with freezing into the base rates 
living-cost hiked granted over the 
past five years. 


@ Eight paid holidays; two 


>» 
weeks vacation after a year of serv- 
ice, graduated to four weeks after 
20 years. 

@ Creation of a joint labor- 
management committee, headed by 
a neutral chairman, to recommend 
a program for equitable sharing by 
employes in the benefits of auto- 
mation. 

@ A separation pay program 
that would go beyond GE’s present 
system of giving separation pay 
only when an entire plant is closed. 

@ Union security provisions. 

@ Protection of employe rights 
when production is transferred 
to a new plant, including fi- 
nancial aid in moving to the 
new location; an end to subcon- 
tracting unless plant capacity is 
completely utilized and employes 
on layoff have been recalled; and 
no overtime except for brief 
emergency periods until those on 
short workweeks are fully em- 
ployed and those on layoff re- 
called. 


@ Overhaul of the pension and 
health and welfare programs to im- 
prove benefits and make them com- 
pletely non-contributory. 

Pointing to GE’s ability to meet 
the cost of increased benefits, the 
IUE said company profits zoomed 
15 percent—from $247.9 million 
after taxes in 1957 to $280 million 
in 1959—while “employment 
plummeted by 36,000 or 12.5 per- 
cent” during the same period. 


tired workers; early retirement age 
was reduced to 55. 


The pact provides what UAW 
negotiators said is one of the 
best insurance plans in the in- 
dustry, including fully-paid sur- 
gical benefits; extended layoff 
benefits at the rate of $50 per 
year up to a total $500 for lay- 
offs longer than four weeks, and 
other improvements. 


At San Diego, Calif., the Engi- 
neers & Architects Assn., unaffili- 
ated, called a one-day walkout at 


Strike Warning Given 
10 New York Hospitals 


New York—Ten hospitals here which have refused to meet with 
union representatives have been told they face a strike “anytime 
after June 23” unless they agree to collective bargaining. 

The strike notice was served by Drug & Hospital Local 1199 of 
the Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store Union, which last year struck 


two Convair plants. A union nego- 
tiator said the professional workers 
would strike every Monday until an 
acceptable contract is agreed upon. 


Shortly before the Machinists 
returned to work at Cape Cana- 
veral, Fla., General Counsel 
Stuart Rothman of the National 
Labor Relations Board said 
NLRB would ask the Tampa, 
Fla., Federal Court for an in- 
junction against the IAM. He 
said Machinists’ Lodge 610 has 
been violating secondary boycott 
provisionsigpf the Labor Act by 
picketing to induce other work- 
ers to stay off the job. 


Local 1199 Pres. Leon J. Davis 
said there will be no strike “if hos- 
pital managements will agree to 
meet with representatives of their 
employes.” 

He said the union has made and 
will continue to make “right up to 
the final moment every possible 
effort to resolve this dispute in a 
fair and peaceful manner.” 


Union Offers Rejected 

He declared the strike notice— 
backed up by overwhelming votes 
of union members in the nt fom 
—resulted from managements’ “a 
rogant rejection” of union offers tee 

@ Prove that it represents a ma- 
jority of the workers by “a secret 
ballot representation election to be 
conducted by any impartial agency.” 
. @ Mediate, arbitrate or cooper- 
ate in fact-finding proceedings. 

@ Include “a perpetual never- 
strike clause in any signed agree- 
ment, thereby removing the possi- 
bility of a strike for all time.” 


In Bridgeport, Conn., union and 
management representatives of the 
Sikorsky plant of United Aircraft 
agreed to a limit of 20 pickets. 


At the Sunnyvale, Calif., plant 
of Lockheed, three pickets were in- 
jured by autos carrying non-union 
members into the plant. One union 
picket suffered a broken leg. 


sh 


oO) 


Such agreements have been nego- 
tiated by the union with several 
other hospitals recently brought un- 
der contract. 


1959 Settlement 


The 1959 strike ended after the 
hospitals issued a unilateral state- 
ment of policy agreeing to a griev- 
ance procedure and establishing a 
board, with public members but no 
union representation, to periodically 
“review” wages and working condi- 
tions. 

Davis charged that the review 
board has “revealed itself as an 
instrument of management” and 
noted that its secretary is also ex- 
ecutive secretary of the New 
York Hospital Association. 

To avoid hardships to patients in 
the 10 hospitals where strike notice 
has been served — Mount Sinai, 
Grand Central, Beth Israel, Beek- 
man-Downtown, Flower-Fifth Ave. 
and Lenox Hill, all in Manhattan; 
Bronx Hospital; Brooklyn Jewish, 
St. John’s Episcopal and Unity hos- 
pitals in Brooklyn — Davis asked 
that admissions to these hospitals 
be stopped immediately. He also 
proposed a meeting “to work out 
necessary details for providing per- 


UTE DICK SANFORD, striking member of. the Machinists, falls to the ground in scufile sonnel to handle emergency cases.” 
With police on the picket line at East Hartford, Conn., outside United Aircraft Corp.’s Pratt & Whit- 
ey plant, Court agreements to limit picketing later were reached at Hartford. 


The union’s position won influ- 
ential editorial support from the 


seven of the hospitals for 46 days:” 


New York Times, which called 
on the hospitals to “reconsider 
their position against union rec- 
ognition . . . ignore their legal 
exemption (from federal and state 
collective bargaining ‘laws) and 
modernize their labor relations 
with the collective bargaining that 
is the common practice of our 
day.” 


The newspaper praised “the am- 
ple grace period” given in Local 
1199’s strike notice and its willing- 
ness to include a “never-strike” 
provision. 


EAL Pilots 
Balk at Court 
Order to Fly 


Miami—Eastern Air Line pilots 
continued to balk at a federal court 
order forcing them to fly jet planes 
under conditions they consider un- 
safe as the AFL-CIO News went 
to press, despite advice from their 
union to comply with the injunc- 
tion. 


The issue, which has led to a 
walkout by nearly all Eastern pilots 
in support of. the jet crew mem- 


bers, is whether federal inspectors 


who are hot themselves qualified 
to fly jet planes should be allowed 
to take over the position of one of 
the three pilots in a jet so as to ob- 
serve the crew’s performance dur- 
ing a flight. 

Current union contracts with 
the major airlines require three 
pilots in the cockpits of the high- 
speed jet planes, even though 
the Federal Aviation Agency does 
not presently require more than 
two. Each pilot has assigned 
‘flight duties, 


The pilots have made it clear that 
they have no objection to a federal 
inspector taking over the position 
of any crew member—provided the 
inspector is properly qualified to 
operate the plane in which he is. 
flying. They say it would be im- 
possible, in an emergency, to play 
“musical chairs” to get the pilot 
back into the place occupied by the 
inspector, 
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THE TVA SALARY POLICY Council, hoa "meeting here with management of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, has secured a contract giving increases of about 3 percent and other benefits to 


7,500 salaried workers. 


Ben Man of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. assisted the Policy 


Council, composed of three AFL-CIO unions and two unaffiliated locals, at the council’s request. 
Also assisting was Richard Beman, industrial engineer. 


Jobless Rate Still at 4.9 Percent 
Despite Increase in Employment 


(Continued from Page 1) 
out that most of the employment 
increase in May was due to seasonal 
factors. Jobs in agriculture and 
construction—outdoor work—ac- 
counted for 682,000, or 68 percent, 
of the increase. 

A continued high level of un- 
employment despite the seasonal 
improvement was reflected in a 
total of 3.461 million jobless in 
May as against 3.66 million in 
April. Wolfbein said the decline 
was “about an average for this time 
of year.” 

The report noted that there were 
1.7 million jobless on state unem- 
ployment insurance rolls in May— 
a drop of 270,000 from the April 
total but an increase of 228,500 
over May of 1959. 

There was a decrease in the 
so-called ‘‘long-term’’ unem- 
ployed—jobless for 15 weeks or 


more—920,000. Between April 
and May 1960 the figure dropped 
by 284,000. 


It was the first significant decline 
in recent months in the number of 
long-term unemployed. The 920,- 
000 figure still is higher, however, 
than the pre-recession total of 637,- 
000 in May 1957. 

The Labor Dept. said the total 
of non-agricultural jobs in May set 
a new all-time record of 61.3 mil- 
lion, up 444,000 from April. Other 
features of the report were these: 


@ The factory workweek: rose by 
four-tenths of an hout to a May 
average of 39.8 hours, despite a 
sharp cut in steel-plant working 
hours. This increase in the work- 
week reversed a three-month trend. 


@ Hourly earnings of factory 
production workers remained un- 
changed over the month at $2.28, 


High Court Voids Tax 
On Kohler Strike Aid 


The Supreme Court has ruled that strike benefits paid by the 
Auto Workers to a Kohler Co. striker were not subject to federal 
income tax, but left unsettled the question of whether strike bene- 


fits generally are subject to taxes. 


A 6-to-3 court majority ruled that in the specific case—involving 


a non-union member, Allen Kaiser,‘ 
who walked out in 1954 with the 
UAW—union benefits of .$565 to 
Kaiser could not be counted for in- 
come tax purposes. 

The effect was to order the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service to refund $108 
it had demanded and collected as 
taxes on Kaiser’s benefits. 


The decision appeared to swing, 
however, wholly on the facts of the 
case. 

A federal court jury had agreed 
that Kaiser’s strike benefits could 
not be taxed, but the trial court 
judge overruled the jury, and was 
in turn overruled by an appellate 
court. The Supreme Court held 
that the jury was justified in its 
verdict. 

Four members of the high 

' court majority said that Kaiser’s 
“needs” and other factors might 
properly have persuaded the 
jury that the UAW benefits came 
from “generosity or charity” and 
“not as a recompense for strik- 
ing.” This opinion, written by 
Justice William J. Brennan, Jr., 
was joined by Chief Justice Earl 
Warren ard Justices Hugo L. 
Black and William O. Douglas. 

The other two members of the 
majority—Justices Felix Frankfurt- 
er and Tom C. Clark—said the 
jury’s verdict was justified by “suf- 
ficient” evidence but that the case 
was “very close.” 


ace 


Frankfurter’s opinion concurring 
with the specific decision said that 
ordinarily a strike benefit “does not 
fit the notion of a ‘gift.’” A union 
has a “strong self-interest in paying 
such benefits,’ Frankfurter de- 
clared. 

‘The three-justice minority con- 
tended that the IRS was correct in 
collecting taxes from Kaiser and 
said it was “plain enough” that 
strike benefits were paid “to enable 
and encourage striking workers to 
continue the strike.” 

The decision was announced 
by the Supreme Court along with 
decisions in two other tax cases 
involving “gifts.” 

The court held, 8-to-1, that a 
businessman’s “gift” of a Cadillac 
car to another businessman for 
“leads” on prospective customers 
was taxable income to the business- 
man who got the car. 

It reversed a lower court ruling 
that a $20,000 “gift” by New 
York’s Trinity Church to a former 
church official was free from tax 
claims. The case was sent back to 
a trial judge for further findings on 
the facts. 

All three cases involved a gov- 
ernment request that the Supreme 
Court lay down specific rules re- 
garding taxes on “gifts.” The high 
court declined and said, in effect, 
that each such case must be decided 
On its merits. 


but weekly earnings rose by 91 
cents to $90.74 because of the in- 
crease in the average workweek. 

@ Jobs increased by 236,000 in 
the building trades, the report said; 
by 21,000 in food products, 71,000 
in the service trades, by 444,000 
in agriculture, 26,200 in lumber 
and wood products. 

@ The number of jobs dropped 
32,000 in steel plants, 42,000 in 
machinery and transportation 
equipment, 91,000 in retail and 
wholesale stores, 124,000 in fed- 
eral employment, largely census- 
takers. 

@ Those on short workweeks 
totaled 10.7 million in May. The 
figure included 7.8 million who 
usually work part-time, and 2.9 mil- 
lion who usually work full-time. 


The forecast for the immediate 
future, according to Wolfbein, 
is that unemployment will rise 
this month as schools and col- 
leges reach semester’s end. In 
July, total employment should 
reach a new high point, he said. 


Asked whether a 5 percent job- 
less rate is satisfactory, Wolfbein 
said: 


; “No, it is not. 
any of us want.” 


In “good” employment years 
the rate has ranged from 3.2 to 
4 percent, Wolfbein said. 


Among the long-term unem- 
ployed in May were 400,000 per- 
sons who had been without work 
for more than 26 weeks. The 
number represented a drop of 
100,000 from the April figure and 
was 200,000 below May 1959, ac- 
cording to the Labor Dept. 

The rate of long-term jobless- 
ness continued relatively high 
among workers over 45, non-white 
workers, and relatively unskilled 
non-farm laborers. 


It is higher than 


Negro Colleges 


Honor 7 Unions 


New York—Seven AFL-CIO un- 
ions and the treasurer of the New 
York City Central Labor Council 
were scheduled to receive citations 
June 16 for their services to the 
United Negro College Fund. 


The treasurer is James C. Quinn, 
who will be honored for serving as 
co-chairman of the fund’s New 
York labor committee with Council 
Pres. Harry Van Arsdale Jr. and 
Sec. Morris Iushewitz. : 

Others scheduled for citation 
were Local 3, Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; the Ladies’ Gar-. 
ment Workers, Oil Workers, Mari- 
time Union, Retail, Wholesale & 
Department Store Union, and 


* 


RWDSU Dist. 65 and Local 338, 


At Ohio AFL-CIO Convention? 


Mike Lyden Retires, 
Hannah Moves Up © 


Cleveland—Michael J. (Mike) Lyden, the “grand old man of 
Ohio labor,” retired as president of the Ohio State AFL-CIO at its 


second constitutional convention. 


Lyden, 80, a member of. the union movement in this state for 
more than 50 years, helped bring about the merger of the AFL-CIO 


in Ohio in 1958 and became its first'> 


president after having served 23 
years as head of the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor. 

Lyden’s successor as president of 
the state labor body is Phil Han- 
nah, who stepped up from execu- 
tive vice president. This post, cre- 
ated as part of the 1958 merger 
agreement, was abolished. 

Hannah, a member of the 
Machinists, was elected president 
unanimously. Elmer F. Cope, 
of the Steelworkers, who had 
served as secretary-treasurer 
since 1958, was re-elected with- 
out opposition, 

Also elected were 24 vice presi- 
dents who serve on the executive 
board. 

Lyden was given a standing ova- 
tion when he announced his re- 
tirement. Delegates also adopted a 
resolution praising him as a “hum- 
ble, gracious, devoted and unselfish 
trade unionist who has given most 
of his lifetime to the service of his 
fellowman.” 

Lyden was born in County Mayo, 
Ireland, and came to the United 
States at 19. He worked as a labor- 
er in a chemical plant in Philadel- 
phia for three years before moving 
to Youngstown in 1903, where he 
became an employee of the Mahon- 
ing Valley Street Railway Co. 

At that time he joined the Street, 


Electrical Railway &.Motor Coach 
Employes, of which he is still a 
member. 

Delegates approved a consti- 
tutional amendment raising the 
per. capita from 4 to 5 cents a 
month. This was needed, Cope 
said, so that the state body can 


do a more effective job for its 


. members. 

Another amendment permits af- 
filiation by payment of only one 
month’s per capita. 

Ohio AFL-CIO officers hope 
this will persuade locals or councils 
which had dropped out or have not 
joined since the 1958 merger to af- 
filiate. 

Before the election of the con- 
vention’s closing day, delegates 
heard Vice Pres. Nixon labeled a 
“product of payola” by Emil 
Mazey, Auto Workers’ secretary- 
treasurer. 


In a slashing attack on the 
favored candidate for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination, 
Mazey suggested that Nixon and 
Charles Van Doren would make 
a fitting team as GOP presiden- 
tial and vice-presidential candi- 
dates. ; 

Van Doren is the former Colum. 
bia University instructor who ad- 
mitted participating in rigged TV 
quiz shows, 


Court Backs Unions 
In Atom Plant Fight 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia cancelled a construc- 
tion permit which the AEC had is- 
sued to a group of private utility 
companies, including Detroit Edi- 
son, The court acted on a petition 
brought by three AFL-CIO unions 
—the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, Auto Workers, and Paper- 
makers & Paperworkers. 

The court victory—still tentative 
since the AEC has announced it 
will appeal—climaxed a four-year 
crusade by the entire labor move- 
ment to block construction of the 
$45 million “fast-breeder” reactor 
until all safety problems had been 
solved. 

At the heart of the dispute 
was the question of whether the 
AEC is required by law to de- 
termine that nuclear plants can 
be safely operated before author- 
izing construction. 

The AEC, conceding that all 
safety problems had not been 
solved, maintained that continuing 
research would eliminate the exist- 
ing hazards in this type of reactor 
and said it would slow the nation’s 
atomic development program if 
construction had to be held up until 
the “bugs” had been eliminated. At 
any rate, AEC attorneys argued, 
permission to operate the plant 
would not be given until the com- 
mission had made a final determi- 
nation on the safety of the opera- 
tion. 

The court majority upheld the 
unions’ contention that safety of op- 
eration must be assured in advance 
of construction, declaring: 

“The economy cannot afford to 
invest enormous sums in the con- 
struction of an atomic reactor that 
will not be operated. If enormous 
sums are invested without assur- 
ance that the reactor @an be oper- 
ated with reasonable safety, pres- 
sure to permit operation without 
adequate assurance will be great 
and may be irresistible.” 

During the four-year effort to 


hold up the project until safety of 
operation could be assured, the 
AFL-CIO vigorously backed the 
position taken by the three unions, 
An Executive Council statement in 
August. 1956, the month the initial 
construction permit was _ issued, 
charged the AEC action showed “a 
complete disregard for the safety of 
the community.” 

At AEC hearings in 1957, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
strongly urged the commission 
to reconsider its action, declar- 
ing that “progress in atomic de- 
velopment must be consistent 
with public safety.” He warned 
that “any major disaster in this 
new industry could lead the pub- 
lic to lose confidence in atomic 
reactor safety controls and there- 
by seriously set back development 
of the peaceful uses of the atom.” 

In rejecting labor’s request for 
reconsideration, the AEC main- 
tained there was “reasonable assur- 
ance ... for the purposes of this 
provisional construction permit” 
that the plant could be operated 
safely. 

The appellate court asserted that 
such a qualified finding “does not 
meet the purpose of the (Atomic 
Energy) Act.” 

' In declaring that congressional 
intent was clear that there should 
be a firm finding of safety before 
construction was authorized, the 
majority quoted from the Sen- 
ate debate on the Atomic Energy 
Act in which Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D-Minn.) raised this 
point. 

IUE Attorney Benjamin C. Sigal 
represented the three unions before 
the appellate court. The majority 
decision was handed down by 
Judges Henry W. Edgerton and 
David L. Bazelon. 

Judge Warren E. Burger dis- 
sented, declaring there were no 
grounds for thinking that the AEC 
would be influenced by the fact that 
millions of dollars had been invest- 
ed in the project. 
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AFL-CIO Convention Acts: 


Political Aid Fund 
Voted in Michigan 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—A special fund to aid “politically dis- 
tressed areas” was established by the Michigan AFL-CIO convention 
when it-voted a 1-cent increase in per capita taxes. — 

Of the new 7-cent monthly rate, 1.5 cents will be set aside for 
a COPE fund to be used primarily in areas of low union member- 


ship. More than $100,000 annually’? 


will be available to local central 
unions without adequate political 
action funds of their own. The 
over-all COPE program will be fi- 
nanced by the state organization’s 
general fund plus voluntary con- 
tributions. 

The first convention since state 
merger in 1958, the four-day meet- 
ing drew 950 delegates who ham- 
mered out state and national legis- 
lative objectives in the coming elec- 
tion campaigns. 

Presidential Hopefuls Speak 

Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
endorsed for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination by Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams, came to the con- 
vention in a bid to solidify Michi- 
gan support. His pledge of immedi- 
ate action to nullify the job losses 
caused by automation drew enthu- 
siastic response. 

Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) 
followed Kennedy to the podium a 
day later. The Missouri Demo- 
crat delivered a stinging denuncia- 
tion of the domestic and foreign 
policies of the Eisenhower-Nixon 
Administration. 

Williams, addressing a state 
labor convention for the last time 
as governor, pledged to continue 
his cooperation with labor in 
whatever capacity he may. 


“People in labor have never asked 
me to do anything for them that 
was not of benefit to all the peo- 
ple,” he told the convention. The 
six-term governor was presented 
with a plaque hailing him as “one 
of the greatest governors in the 
history of the United States.” 

Three Democratic candidates to 
succeed Williams were also heard— 
Lt. Gov. John B. Swainson, Sec. of 
State James Hare and Detroit Coun- 
cilman Edward Connor. All have 
been elected to their present posi- 
tions with labor support. This 
situation resulted in a policy of no 
AFL-CIO endorsement in the 
gubernatorial primary. Sen. Patrick 
V. McNamara (D-Mich.) was en- 


dorsed for re-election and the union 
nod in the contest for lieutenant- 
governor on the Democratic ticket 
went to Richard VanderVeen, 
young Grand Rapids attorney. 

‘A three-hour debate on state and 
national issues was a highlight of 
the convention. Rep. Alvin Bentley 
(R-Mich.) Republican candidate op- 
posing McNamara, was matched 
with Neil Staebler, Michigan Dem- 
ocratic party chairman, in a dis- 
cussion of health legislation. Staeb- 
ler supported the Forand bill, Bent- 
ley indicated he favored a “volun- 
tary” program of health insurance. 

There were no contests for the 
three top offices in the state organi- 
zation. 
Sec.-Treas. Barney Hopkins were 
re-elected by acclamation. Unani- 
mous choice for executive vice- 
president—a post vacant since the 
death of George Murphy—was Wil- 
liam C. Marshall, president of Lo- 
cal 1303, Street, Electric Railway 
& Motor Coach Operators and 
chairman of the national council 
of Greyhound bus locals. The 
newly-elected 40-man_ executive 
board includes 17 non-incumbents. 


The convention voted opposi- 
tion to a drive for a state consti- 
tutional convention sponsored by 
the League of Women Voters and 
the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. The business-sponsored 
plan calls for election of dele- 
gates to such a convention on the 
basis of unrepresentative legisla- 
tive districts. This would permit, 
the convention pointed out, a 
minority of Michigan voters to 
elect a majority of delegates who 
would rewrite the state constitu- 
tion. 


Delegates also adopted resolu- 
tions supporting improvements in 
unemployment compensation, a 
state corporate profits tax, lunch 
counter sit-ins, state legislation 
outlawing importation of strike- 
breakers, and the Portland news- 
paper strike. 


Union Leaders Sponsor 
Testimonial to Mitchell 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell will be honored at a testimonial 
dinner sponsored by the American labor movement on Wednesday, 
June 29, in the Statler-Hilton Hotel in Washington, D. C. 

The non-political affair will mark Mitchell’s seven years of public 
service in his present cabinet post. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany is 
honorary chairman for the dinner, 
and AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler is honorary vice 
chairman. George M. Harrison, 
president of the Railway Clerks, is 
dinner committee chairman. 


Twenty-eight top leaders of 
American labor, all of whom 
are members of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council and officers 
of national and international un- 
ions, are serving on the dinner 
committee. 

Besides Meany, Schnitzler and 
Harrison, they include Vice Presi- 
dents Walter P. Reuther, Harry C. 
Bates, William C. Birthright, James 
B. Carey, William C. Doherty, 
David Dubinsky, Charles J. Mac- 
Gowan. David J. McDonald, Emil 
Rieve, William L. McFetridge, Jo- 
seph Curran, M. A. Hutcheson, Jo- 
seph D. Keenan, L. S. Buckmaster, 
Jacob S. Potofsky, A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, Richard F. Walsh, Lee W. 
Minton, Joseph A. Beirne, James A. 
Suffridge, O. A. Knight, Karl F. 
Feller, Paul L. Pegg: Peter T. 


on 


Schoemann and L. M. Raftery. 
Also on the committee are: C. J. 
Haggerty, president, AFL-CIO 
Building -and Construction Trades 
Dept.; Harry E. O'Reilly, execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer, AFL-CIO 
Maritime Trades Dept.; James A. 
Brownlow, president, AFL-CIO 
Metal Trades Dept.; A. E. Lyon, 
executive secretary, Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association; G. E. 


‘Leighty, chairman, RLEA; Michael 


Fox, president, AFL-CIO Railroad 
Employees Dept.; Joseph Lewis, 
secretary-treasurer, AFL-CIO Un- 
ion Label and Service Trades Dept.; 
N. A. Zonarich, organizational di- 
rector, AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept.; Jacob Clayman, administra- 
tive director, IUD; and Thomas 
Kennedy, president, Mine Workers. 

Invitations have been sent to all 
national and international unions of 
the AFL-CIO and the Mine Work- 
ers and state central labor bodies of 
the AFL-CIO. 

Speakers at the testimonial din- 
ner will be announced at a later 
date. 


Pres. August Scholle and) 


Irwin Klass (left), editor of the Chicago Federation News. 
Clark; editor of the Ironworker; Warren Bolds, editor for Steelworkers Local 3911, Chicago; Roland 
White, editor of the Dubuque (Iowa.) Leader, and Henry Lowenstern of the Machinist. | 


RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT of the Midwest Labor Press Association at a meeting in Chicago was 


Seen with him are (left to right) Jim 


for determining labor support. 


Stand on Health Care for Aged 
Political Backing Test—Schnitzler 


Columbus, O.—AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler has bluntly warned that organized 
labor will use each candidate’s stand on medical care for the agedas a “clear-cut and conclusive” test 


“Any candidate for Congress who refuses to endorse Forand-type health insurance for those over 
65,” Schnitzler told the merger convention of the Columbus Federation of Labor and the Industrial 


worthy of the support of American 
workers.” 

The AFL-CIO leader added that 
any candidate “who tries to weasel 
on this issue and declines to come 
out publicly and wholeheartedly in 
favor” of providing health care for 
the aged through the social secur- 
ity mechanism “identifies himself as 
a reactionary who would oppose 
virtually the entire progressive pro- 
gram of the trade union move- 
ment.” > 

A crowd of. 400 delegates and 
visitors was on hand for the 
convention which brought to- 
gether 114 local unions repre- 
senting between 45,000 and 
50,000 members into the new 
Columbus-Franklin County 
AFL-CIO. With merger here, 
organized labor has now achieved 
unity in all of the state’s major 
cities. 

Elected president of the merged 
body was Frank Brockmeyer, in- 
ternational representative of the 
Auto Workers. Robert W. Greer, 
executive secretary-treasurer of the 
former Columbus federation, was 
elected to the same office in the 
merged union. Charles Larry of 
the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers was named executive vice 
president. 

Delegates unanimously approved 
the merger agreement. adopted a 
constitution for the new central 
body, and elected 10 vice presi- 
dents. ; 

Schnitzler told delegates to the 
harmony convention that 1960 
“is a year of decision” for the 
nation, and said that “to meet 
the tests that lie ahead, America 
needs new and stronger and more 
progressive leadership.” 

Declaring that the nation has 
“Jost precious ground” in the past 
seven and a half years, Schnitzler 
pointed out that America‘has fallen 
behind in economic development, 
education, housing, urban renewal, 
health care, national defense and 
scientific development. The nation, 
he said, needs “leadership that be- 
lieves that the government can act 
and should act.to protect the safety 
and the welfare of its people.” 

In the fight for broadening the 
social security system to provide 
health care for the aged, Schnitz- 
ler said, “labor now looks to the 
Senate” in the wake of House Ways 
& Means Committee action in ap- 
proving a substitute program geared 
only to medical care for the in- 
digent through public relief. 

“If we fight hard enough,” he 
told the convention, “there is a 


Union Council, “is manifestly un-® 


good chance that we can obtain | 


Medical Problems 
Of Agedin IUD Film 


A presentation of the prob- 
Iems of medical care for the 
aged has been made by the 
AFL-CIO Industrial ‘Union 
Dept. in a motion picture en- 
titled “Cast Me Not Off.” 

The film presents the facts 
and conclusions of the Spe- 
cial Senate subcommittee on 
the Problems of the Aged and 
Aging, headed by Sen. Pat 
McNamara (D-Mich.), and is 
narrated by John Fitzpatrick, 
Auto Workers’ representative 
for the Ford Pension Pro- 
gram. 

Prints of the 28-minute 
film can be obtained through 
the IUD. 


enactment of a sound program of 
health insurance for the aged at 
this session of Congress.” 


He said the principle contained 


in the bill introduced by Rep. Aime 
J. Forand (D-R. I.) “provides a 
simple way” to provide medical 
care. Financing would be through 
increased social security taxes not 
exceeding $12 a year each for em- 
ployers and employes. 

“Thus, for a few nickles a week, 
every worker and his family would 
earn health insurance coverage for 
himself and his family on retire- 
ment,” Schnitzler said. 


Hails Unity 

The AFL-CIO official hailed or- 
ganized. labor in Columbus for 
achieving unity, declaring that 
merger here and elsewhere is “a 
constructive contribution to the 
future welfare of our country and 
of the working people whom we all 
serve.” ” 

Labor unity, he said, is “all-im- 
portant in this election year.” He 
pointed out that with the trade un- 
ion movement currently being made 
“the target of ruinous atacks by its 
enemies, the only choice we have 
is between unity and failure.” 


Speed Urged on Aid 
To Medical. Schools 


The AFL-CIO has urged Congress to act “with a sense of urgen- 
cy” on bills to provide federal assistance for medical research and 
medical school construction to help meet the “pressing” shortage of 


doctors. 


In a statement submitted to a House Commerce subcommittee, 


Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemil-% 


ler said the need for federal aid to 
medical, dental and public health 
education “is so compelling, so well 
documented, and so immense that 
it is impossible to justify a single 
further day of hesitation or delay.” 
The AFL-CIO spokesman 
strongly endorsed a bill sponsored 
by Rep. John E. Fogarty (D-R. I.) 
to provide $1.25 billion for med- 
ical construction, and a measure 
introduced by Rep. Oren Harris 
(D-Ark.) to earmark funds for 
medical research on a program 
basis rather than for individual 
projects. 

Fogarty’s bill would provide $50 
million a year for five years for ex- 
pansion and improvement of exist- 
ing medical school facilities, plus 
$100 million annually for 10 years 
to build new medical training cen- 
ters. Biemiller pointed out that con- 
sultants to Health, Education & 
Welfare Sec, Arthur S. Flemming 
indicated recently that between 14 
and 20 new medical schools are 
needed merely to maintain the 


present ratio of physicians to popu- 
lation. 

“Recent years,” Biemiller said in 
his statement, “have seen a striking 
expansion in the demand for medi- 
cal services. The rapid spread of 
health insurance programs and pre- 
payment plans of various kinds has 
meant that millions of people who 
previously lacked the means (to 
finance medical attention) now are 
in a position to do so.... 

“In the face of this, the sup- 
ply of physicians is increasing at 
a relatively static rate that falls 
far short even of the rate that 
would be required to maintain 
the existing doctor-patient ratio 
against the ermal increase in 
population.” 


The AFL-CIO spokesman said 
the “chief barrier” to any substan- 
tial increase in the supply of physi- 
cians and dentists “is the limited 
capacity of the nation’s medical 
schools,” which are “already hard- 
pressed just to met their bare oper- 
ating budgets at present levels of 
activities,” 
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Danger Signals « 
WHEN THE. LABOR DEPT. reports that 67.2 million Ameri- 


cans held jobs during May there is a tendency to relax, and 5 


bask in the rosy glow of this seeming abundance and prosperity. 

The impact of a report showing so many Americans. employed 
tends_to downgrade the other figures in the monthly job report— 
figures that are cause for concern and anxiety about the nation’s 
continuing economic health. 

The rate of unemployment in the same month that saw 67.2 
million employed was 4.9 percent of the labor force—exactly the 
same rate as 12 months ago. ape, 

In a year of widely advertised prosperity and boom the expecta- 
tion is for a sharp drop in the rate of unemployment. But month 
after month the rate has remained dangerously static at around the 
5 percent mark. 

The May report has other danger signals. Most of the increase in 
employment for the month—68 percent—is seasonal. And the in- 
crease in the total work force over the past year has been greater 
than the increase in employment. : 

The continued high level of unemployment means that in the 
past 12 months we have been running hard to stand still. 


Truth About Health Care 


A MAJOR NATIONAL insurance company has effectively de- 
molished the phony propaganda that health care for the aged 
financed under the social security system will damage the interests 
of private insurance companies. 

Nationwide Insurance, a company with assets of $350 million 
and more than 3 million outstanding policies in 20 states, has long 
been a leader in the nation’s cooperative movement. In endorsing 
the social security principle for health care for the aged, the com- 
pany declares that rather than damage the insurance industry the 
companies “would have a broader, sounder market for voluntary 
insurance among our older people by building on the basic pro- 
visions of social insurance legislation.” . 

Nationwide recalls that the insurance industry opposed basic 
social security legislation 25 years ago for essentially the same 
reasons it is opposing health care for the aged now. 

The excellently documented and reasoned case presented by Na- 
tionwide in favor of using the existing social security system to pro- 
vide health care for the aged should put to rest for all time the hys- 
terical opposition of the insurance and medical lobbies. 


e : = 
Bar to Farm Exploitation 

HE AFL-CIO’S PILOT PROJECT in California to organize 

farm workers has produced tangible results and strong evidence 

that this exploited work force is ready to join millions of American 
workers in building strong trade unions. ; 

The project revealed also the need for new machinery to meet 
the special problems and needs of farm workers and has led to the 
formation of the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee by 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 

AWOC will base its activities on the experience revealed by the 
pilot project in directing the campaign to bring the 250,000 farm 
workers in California into the AFL-CIO. 

The very existence of the AWOC will tend to curb the cruel 
exploitation of farm workers by growers and ranchers, and as it 
grows in strength and membership the human dignity and im- 
proved standard of living inherent in trade union membership 
will spread to an area that has long been the shame of the nation. 
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‘We're Picking Up Speed’ 


Linked to World Peace, Freedom: 


European Workers Show Keen 
Election Race 


Interest in U.S. 


_ By Saul Miller 


A™ AMERICAN visiting in Europe in June 
1960 is impressed by the tremendous interest 
in American political affairs and most particularly 
the ever-recurring question as to the probable 
identity of the next occupant of the White House. 
This interest is widespread in Rome, London 
and Paris, not only among newspapermen and gov- 
ernment officials and others occupationally con- 
cerned with American politics, but among ordi- 
nary voters who view the U.S. presidential elec- 
tion as an integral part of the never-ending battle 
for world peace and freedom. 


It is especially true in the free labor move- 
ments of Italy and France and in the British 
Trades Union Congress. In the labor move- 
ments of these countries major attention is given 
to foreign affairs, and foreign policy questions 
loom importantly in the internal functionings of 
these organizations, 


In France and Italy, where free, democratic 
trade union groups are in constant combat with 
Communist unions, foreign policy is critically im- 
portant as the Communist unions respond to the 
latest twitches from the Kremlin and pattern their 
domestic policies to dovetail with the latest Soviet 
position. 


IN THE ROME HEADQUARTERS of CISL, 
the free trade union movement of Italy, not of- 
ficially linked with any political party but whose 
leaders belong to several of the left-of-center 
groups, the concern is with the political instability 
that has led to a parade of new governments in the 
past few months. 


The long-term hope for political stability, as 
far as Italian free labor is concerned, rests with 
a political realignment of the progressive, demo- 
cratic forces of the Social Democrats, the Christ- 
ian Democrats, the Republicans and possibly 
the left-wing Socialists led by Nenni, if they can 
in a real sense break away from the Com- 
munists in the trade unions, the municipal goy- 
ernments and the cooperatives, 

But the Communist CGIL is staging a desperate 
struggle to prevent a break by the left Socialists 
and the general outlook is uncertain. The rela- 
tive degree of chill in the cold war, the outlook of 
the new American Administration that will take 


office in 1961, and the unrelenting Soviet drive to 


crack the democratic parties all will play a role in 
the outcome. , 

IN PARIS, the free trade union movement as 
represented by Force Ouvriere is involved in a 
series of rotating strikes stimulated by the De- 
Gaulle government's policy of attempting to freeze 
wage levels as part of an anti-inflation campaign 
and by the Communist CGT’s forcing of the 
strike issue against the unpopular government pol- 
icies, , 

The demand for higher wages in view of in- 
creased efficiency and diminishing buying power is 
in the traditional trade union vein. And the strikes 
reinforce the position of the unions at the bargain- 
ing table where negotiations for a pay increase 
haye been underway for some time. 

But the CGT’s new’strike strategy and its ap- 
proach to the problems facing the country reveal 
overtones of Khrushchey’s change in policy toward 
France and especially on the Algerian question. 
The Kremlin had treated the Algerian question 
circumspectly before the Summit; now Khrush- 
chev has again sharply attacked the DeGaulle re- 
gime for waging war against Algeria with the 
“complicity of the United States.” 

The basic economic problems of free French 
trade unionists is coupled with the international 
situation and great attention is paid to the contests 
for the U.S. presidential nominations. 

IN LONDON, the TUC is deeply involved in a 
foreign policy debate with particular emphasis on 
nuclear disarmament that is linked with the in- 
ternal political policies of the Labor party. 

The Summit collapse has acted to intensify the 
debate in the TUC and the Labor party and has 
spurred new interest in the running discussion, 
since the party’s last election defeat, in reshaping 
its domestic and foreign policy lines. 

But while the debate is internal, the American 
presidential election casts its shadow, with the ex- 
pectation that the change in Administration may 
bring a new emphasis, a new tactic that could af- 
fect the world situation, 


The feelings in these countries place the 
American political contest in its proper context 
of being an election not only for Americans but 
for the world. The necessity is for Americans 
to understand the presidential campaign in this 
context so that they can choose wisely not only 
a president but a world leader, | 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1960 


e Morgan Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m.,-EDT.) 


EHIND THAT HAPPY FIGURE of more 
than 67 million Americans working at full- 
time jobs in May, which the Labor Dept. was 
understandably delighted to soles, lie some 
circumstances which dull § 
the brightness of the ‘pic- 
ure. 
Take, for instance, the 
lot of some 2 million per- 
sons—half a million of 
them migrants—doing the 
work of Hank the hired 
hand, farm laborers help- 
ing to produce the crops 
to feed the country. 
Virtually unprotected by 
any laws guaranteeing 


Morgan 

their wages or working standards, ineligible, for 
the most part, for even minimal public welfare 
benefits, these people are stuck on the lowest rung 


of the U. S. economic ladder. Some of them, 
maybe. even a majority, were among those 67 
million employed, since it was still the spring 
planting season but their income was another 
matter. Their average annual wage for 1958 for 
farm work only was $766, plus $195 for off-farm 
jobs, bringing their tatal income to the munificent 
sum of $961 a person at a time when our gross 
national product was approsching half a trillion 
dollars. 

THE SQUEEZE i is on in Congress again to deny 
them any relief from their plight. It’s as if House 
Minority Leader Charlie Halleck, or someone 
with an equal flair for drama on. Capitol Hill, 
had decided that these folks should become a 
sort of permanent repertory company, playing 
the Grapes of Wrath in perpetuity. It’s a bril- 
liant job of type-casting but the show is begin- 
ning to bore citizens with’a sense of social justice. 

Last March what Labor Sec. James Mitchell 
thought was a bargain was struck with Agricul- 
ture Sec. Benson in which Mitchell agreed not to 
press, now, for needed reforms in Public Law 78 
governing the importation of nearly half a million 
Mexican farm workers, or braceros. 


In return Benson was to call off the dogs of 
the Farm Bureau and other right-wing grower 
types baying for legislation to strip Mitchell of 
the thin control he already exercised through 


Washington Reports: 


em ¥ 


Low Income of. Farm Workers WASH 
Clouds Picture of Prosperity 


the totally U.S.-financed federal placement 

service to require growers hiring through that 

service to met the meagerest minimum wage 
and working standards, 


Although P. L. 78 doesn’t expire until June 
1961, the farm lobby also wanted. to bull an ex- 
tension of it through this session of Congress. 
That too Mitchell was able to head ‘off—but not 
for long. 


- UNDER PRESSURES that are not completely 
identifiable beyond the operation of the GOP- 
Southern Democrat coalition the Mitchell-Benson 


bargain has become unstuck. An amendment 


fathered by Congressman Gathings, Arkansas 


‘Democrat, has unexpectedly sailed through the 
Rules Committee and is due for early debate. on 


the House floor. 


It would bring about all the things Benson pur- 


portedly promised Mitchell, who after all is on the 
same Administratidn team, would not happen. 


In a minority report on the Gathings bill, 
three midwestern congressmen, all Democrats, 
called its moral implications . “shocking,” 
charged it would increase the destitution, under- 
employment and exploitation of 2.3 million 
domestic farm workers, and put the family farm 
at a further competitive disadvantage. 


Two emerging developments, however, indicate 
that all is not lost in the cause of Hank the hired 
hand and his economic class. 


To head off the Gathings move in the House, 
Sen. Eugene McCarthy (D-Minn.) introduced leg- 
islation in the Senate which would provide some 
protection for farm workers and would eliminate 
the importation of Mexican labor after another 
two years. (This was a World War II measure to 
fill shortages of farm workers and it has bene- 
fited both the U. S. and Mexico but it needs much 
tighter and more judicious administration pointed 
toward its gradual suspension.) 


The trade union movement has been singularly 
unsuccessful in organizing field workers partly 
because its major attention has been on in- 
dustry. But AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
Schnitzler announced a major new organizational 
effort in agriculture which has already harvested 
4,000 paid-up rank-and-file recruits, mostly in 
California. Several contracts have been signed 
with growers with substantial improvements in 
wages and job conditions. 

Woman's work is never done, as the old saw 
said, and neither is the job of strengthening the 
social structure, 
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Cooper, McCarthy Ask Senate 
Passage of Forand- Type Bill 


HE SENATE SHOULD PASS a bill in this 

session of Congress to provide health insur- 
ance for the aged through the social security prin- 
ciple, Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.) and Sen, 
Eugene McCarthy (D-Minn.) asserted on Wash- 
ington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 
service program, heard on 350 radio stations. 


The House Ways & Means Committee voted 
down a bill sponsored by Rep. Aime Forand 
(D-R. I.), which would have been based on the 
social security principle. It has adopted instead 
a federal-state matching measure which Mc- 
Carthy said might provide aid to “half a_mil- 
lion persons if they go through the process of 
meeting the means test.” 


Cooper is co-sponsor of a measure based on 
federal-state participation, and he said he would 
Vote for that, but “the Forand Bill is the simplest 
and most manageable,”. At least it would be a 
Starting point, with an additional measure calling 
for federal and state grants to provide health. in- 
surance for those not receiving social security old 
age assistance. 


McCARTHY SAID the Senate could start by 
adopting the bill proposed by Sen, Pat McNa- 


comparable to it might be included in the social 
security amendment and passed by the Senate,” 
he said, 


“Everyone who has taken even a glancing look 
at the problem of medical expenses for the aged 
realizes that something needs to be done, Anyone 


- THE POLITICAL WRITERS have turned out innumerable 
speculative columns on, the purpose and intent of Gov. Rockefeller 
in issuing his blast at Vice Pres, Nixon and the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. Just a day before the blast was made, the usually well- 
informed Wall Street Journal had a piece affirming that Rockefeller 
was now gunning for the GOP presidential nomination in 1964— 
in the belief that Nixon would be nominated this year and beaten 
next November. 
It seems to this observer that two presumptions are logical: 
12 That Rockefeller was impelled to speak—and to speak now, 
® not later—because he is genuinely and deeply disturbed about 
Eisenhower defense policies, the Eisenhower Administration’s con- 
duct of foreign policy, the Eisenhower (and Nixon?) opposition to 
federal school aid and opposition to health care for the aged 
through social security. 
s. That the governor fervently doubts that Nixon is the man to 
© rebuild and modernize the Republican Party. That such a 
rebuilding is urgently necessary, and that the process must be 
started at whatever the immediate apparent cost. 
» Rockefeller’s 1964 ambitions have been temporarily damaged 
with GOP professionals, who hate for anyone to challenge their 
grip on the party. But a lot of things can happen in four years. 
If the governor is not motivated by a strong desire to take his 
party and drag it, kicking and screaming if necessary, into the 


seventh decade of the twentieth century, he is talking like a man 
motivated that way. 


He is talking, in fact, the way Wendell L. Willkie talked in 1944 
in a drive for a second GOP presidential nomination—like a man 
almost in despair at the incapacity of the GOP’s longtime leaders 
to understand the time of day. 

Willkie in private conversations made no secret of his desire. for 
another chance to remake the Republican party and he had a tough, 
realistic idea how he could use the powers of the White House to do . 
it. That’s why the professionals repudiated him. Rockefeller’s 
program in New York State, some of his attitudes on domestic 
issues, are subject to challenge by liberals as well as by GOP right- 
wingers. But he is different, certainly, from GOP right-wingers, and 
he is clearly seeking to place a fresh stamp on his party. 

* * * 


WEEK AFTER WEEK, as the Supreme Court turns out its deci- 
sions, the fact emerges that a different court has come into being, 
and that in the field of personal liberties and individual immunities 
and the field of labor law. The current minority consists of Chief 
Justic Earl Warren and Associate Justices Hugo L. Black and 
William O. Douglas, often joined by Associate Justice William J. 
Brennan, Jr. 

The new conservative majority, broadly speaking, consists of 
three justices named by Pres. Eisenhower—John Marshall Butler, 
Charles E. Whittaker and Potter Stewart—and Justices Felix Frank- 
furter and Tom C, Clark. Frankfurter was Roosevelt’s nominee, 
Clark was appointed by former Pres. Truman. 

Looking back across more than 20 years since Roosevelt as- 
sailed the “old” court for “horse-and-buggy” attitudes but later 
had the opportunity to name eight new justices, it is easy to believe 
that it is harder to keep the court liberal than to liberalize it 
initially. 

Of Roosevelt’s appointees, only three are left—Black and Douglas, 
plus Frankfurter. All are remarkable men, all have left their mark. 
But Frankfurter almost from the beginning showed a different 
philosophy from Douglas and Black, and his doctrine is now in the 
ascendency. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s appointment of Warren was surely a dis- 
tinguished one; the chief justice brought with him warmth and a 
profound understanding of the nature of American life. Justice 
Brennan is manifestly a scholar in the law as well as a human- 
itarian. 

It is a familiar line nevertheless to read: 

“The chief justice and Justices Black and Douglas dissenting,” 
often with Justice Brennan’s name added. 


familiar with the way the social security program Pete Cae Gea amma 


has worked out must conclude that the only decent | | 


and the most effective way to deal with medical 
expenses for the aged is mrough that well estab- 
lished program.” 


COOPER SAID he believed there is “wide sup- 
port in the Senate for a comprehensive and ade- 
quate bill. | We'll maybe differ on the means. 

I think that without question the need (to take c: care 
of the health needs of the aged) must be met in 
this great rich country.” 

On the requirement for a means test, in the 
House Ways & Means Committee version, Mc- 
Carthy said, “I had hoped that we had moved be- 
yond the point where the means test is a part of 
a national program.” He declared that the pro- 
posal that the states be required to match funds 
would mean that eee | in many states would not 
be aided at all. 


THE SENATE MUST PASS a bill providing health insurance for 
the aged, Sen. Eugene McCarthy (D-Minn.), on left, and Sen. John 
Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.) agreed as they were interviewed on Wash- 
ington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO radio program, 


“y (D-Mich.}, which is similar to the Forand “This is a national problem,” he said, “ and it 


ought t to be approached through a national pro- 
Td be -bopeful that that bill or something gram,” 
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From Maine to Hawaii: 
139 TV Stations Showi 
‘Americans at Work’ Films 
The AFL-CIO’s TV film series, “Americans at Work” is currently being presented by 139 tele- 
vision stations from coast to coast, in the states of Alaska and Hawaii and in Puerto Rico. 
The series is made available to the stations without cost to give them the opportunity of showing 
viewers the story of American workers on the job. This is the current station line-up for “Ameri- 
cans at Work.” Consult your local newspaper for the exact viewing time. ; 
CITY-STATE STATION #£DAY CITY-STATE STATION DAY 
Birmingham, Ala. WBRC-TV Sunday Glendive, Mont. | KXGN-TV Wednesday 
Dothan, Ala. WITIVY-TV Wednesday Great Falls, Mont. KFBB-TV Tuesday 
Florence, Ala. WOWL-TV Saturday Helena, Mont. KXLF-TV Monday 
Mobile, Ala. WALA-TV Sunday Missoula, Mont. KMSO-TV_ Thursday 
Anchorage, Alaska KENI-TV_ Friday ~ Lincoln, Neb. KOLN-TV * 
Fairbanks, Alaska ‘KFAR-TV. Saturday Hay Springs, Neb. KDUH-TV * 
Phoenix, Ariz. KTVK Sunday Omaha, Neb. ~ WOW-TV  Wediesday 
Tucson, Ariz. KVOA-TV Saturday Las Vegas, Nev.. KLAS-TV Sunday 
Yuma, Ariz. KIVA-TV Sunday Reno, Nev. KOLO-TV Friday 
Ft. Smith, Ark. ’' KNAC-TV Saturday Mancliester, N. H. WMUR-TV Tuesday 
Chico, Calif. KHSL-TV Monday Albuquerque, N: M. KOAT-TV_ Friday 
Eureka, Calif. KIEM-TV Saturday” Carlsbad, N. M. KAVE-TV Wednesday 
Fresno, Calif. - KFRE-TV Sunday Buffalo, N. Y. WBEN-TV Saturday 
San Diego, Calif. KFSD-TV Sunday New York City, N. Y. WABC-TV Sunday 
AWARD OF MERIT given annually by the New York State AFL-| San Francisco, Calif. KTVU Saturday Plattsburgh, N. Y. WPTZ-TV Sunday 
CIO Union Label & Service Trades Dept. was presented to Mayor‘ San Jose, Calif. KNTV Sunday Schenectady, N. Y. WRGB-TV Saturday 
Robert F. Wagner (left) of New York City by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. | Denver, Colo. KOA- Saturday Utica, N. Y. WKTV Monday 
John P. Boland, first chairman of the new State Labor Relations * ard a Colo. coll : bebe habe ¥. — Sunday 
: ’ . so eblo, 0. - arlotte, N. C. 
Board, during the department's 3érd convention in Albany. Bridgeport, Conn, | WICC-TV Monday. Greensboro, N. C. | WFMY-TV Friday 
Hartford, Conn. KNBC-TV_ Sunday Bismarck, N. D, KFYR-TV -* 
How fo Buy: New Haven, Conn. WNHC-TV Sunday Fargo, N. D. WDAY-TV Saturday 
Waterbury, Conn. WATR-TV Saturday Grand Forks, N. D. KNOX-TV_ Saturday 
Washington, D. C. WRC-TV Sunday Akron, O. . WAKR-TV Sunday 
Annual Sales Offer Ft. Myers, Fla. WINK-TV_ Friday Cleveland, O. WIJW-TV Wednesday 
‘ Panama City, Fla. WJIDM-TV. Tuesday Youngstown, O. WKBN-TV Sunday 
Pensacola, Fla. WEAR-TV Saturday Eugene, Ore. KVAL-TV _ T. W. Th. Fri, 
Chance for Saving St. Petersburg, Fla. WSUN-TV Wednesday Medford, Ore. KBES-TV Wednesday 
2 Columbus, Ga. WRBL-TV Sunday Portland, Ore. KPTV Sunday 
By Sidney Margolius Honolulu, Hawaii KHVH-TV * Erie, Pa. WSEE-TV Saturday 
: Boise, Ida. KBOI-TV = Saturda Harrisburg, Pa. WHP-TV _ Saturda 
P Vpwnennies REP ORTER once paid $50 for a coat at a well- Lewiston, Ida. KLEW-TV ender Lebanon, Pa. WLYH-TV jaaheden 
known men’s shop. The next week he saw the same coat at Springfield, Il. WICS-TV * Philadelphia, Pa. WCAU-TV * 
the same store for only $40. If he had waited one week he’d have] Elkhart, Ind. WSIV-TV Sunday Pittsburgh, Pa. WIIC-TV Sunday 
saved 20 percent. This was a family man who could well have used | Evansville, Ind. WFIE-TV Saturday Ponce, Puerto Rico WRIK-TV_ Saturday 
that $10 for other clothing needs. Fort Wayne, Ind. KQTV Sunday San Juan, Puerto Rico WKAQ-TV * 
Timing your buying to take advantage of the annual sales and South Bend, Ind. WSBT-TV Saturday Providence, R. I. WJAR-TV Sunday 
clearances is one of the best money- hag tee Ind. hc ag a a e - A ai Tuesday 
: . ’ es oines, la. bd unday reenville, 5. C. - 
ancy ec agri — ie Fort Dodge, Ia. KQTV-TV Sunday Aberdeen, S. D. KXAB-TV_ Friday 
yor ae y> P Sioux City, Ia. KVTV Monday Rapid City, S. D. KRSD-TV * ; 
cal, you're likely to pay $12 for! Watertoo, Ia. KWWL-TV .Sunday Sioux Falls, S. D. KELO-TV Saturday 
shoes this week and see them offered | Topeka, Kan. WIBW-TV Saturday Knoxville, Tenn. WBIR-TV Sunday 
for $10 next week, or $1.30 for ny-| Lexington, Ky. WKYT-TV Sunday Amarillo, Tex. KGNC-TV Saturday 
lon stockings now. and see them in| Louisville, Ky. WHAS-TV * Dallas & Ft. Worth, Tex.KRLD-TV Sunday 
the July sales for 99 cents. These| Alexandria, La. KALB-TV * Laredo, Tex. KGNS-TV Saturday 
are actual examples. yeaa Rouge, La. WBRZ-TV Saturday Midland, Tex. KMID-TV Sunday 
Mig _| Lafayette, La. KLFY-TV Wednesda Port Arthur, Tex. KPAC-TV  Saturda 
Similarly, “i pe aes $30 “ae Lake Charles, La. KTAG-TV Saturday . San Angelo, Tex. KCTV + ted 
nace you.can buy # Bow for kg, | Monroe, La. KNOE-TV Sunday Sherman, Tex. KXII-TV Saturday 
than you'll have to pay in six weeks. | Bangor, Me. WLBZ-TV Saturday Tyler, Tex. KLTV Sunday 
You can save 5 to 10 percent On| portiand, Me. WCSH-TV Saturday Waco, Tex. KWTX-TV Saturday 
fuel by filling up now at reduced| Baltimore, Md. WBAL-TV ‘Sunday Weslaco, Tex. KRGV-TV Saturday 
summer prices. There are many| Salisbury, Md. WBOC-TV Saturday Wichita Falls, Tex. KSYD-TV Saturday 
ways to save if you anticipate your | Boston, Mass. WGBH-TV Friday Provo, Utah KLOR-TV Monday 
needs and watch for the sales. That’s | Springfield, Mass. WWLP-TV Sunday Harrisonburg, Va. KSVA-TV Sunday * 
the main reason why we publish this monthly buying calendar | Detroit, Mich. WWSJ-TV Sunday Richmond, Va. WTVR Tuesday 
prepared especially for working families. Saginaw, Mich. WKNX-TV Wednesday Roanoke, Va. WSLS-TV Sunday 
a . Traverse City, Miche WPBN-TV Saturday Ephrata, Wash. KBAS-TV Monday 
July is one of the two best months to find annual sales and price Al > : S Ww KEPR-TV 
A - Ainge ig aa Sy a exandria, Minn, KCMT-TV Saturday Pasco, Wash. PR- Monday 
reductions (the other is January). Among the impo de Minneapolis, Minn. WTCN-TV Friday Seattle, Wash. KOMO-TV Sunday 
and clearances are shoes; summer dresses, sportswear and hosiery; | pattiesburg, Miss. WDAM-TV Saturday Yakima, Wash. KIMA-TV Monday 
men’s suits, jackets and shirts; used cars; refrigerators and washing | Jackson, Miss. WJTV Saturday Clarksburg, W. Va. | WBOY-TV Sunday 
machines; soaps, toiletries and drug sundries. Meridian, Miss. WTOK-TV Sunday Huntington, W. Va. WHTN-TV Saturday 
Here are notes on buying opportunities for July, 1960: Kansas City, Mo. WDAF-TV Sunday Oak Hill, W. Va. WOAY-TV Friday 
BUILDING MATERIALS: Tight money and the building slow-| Springfield, Mo. KYTV Sunday Parkersburg, W. Va. WTAP-TV Tuesday 
down have pushed down prices of some building materials. St. Louis,. Mo. KSD-TV_ ~ Sunday Wheeling, W. Va. WTRF-TV Saturday 
Families planning home improvements or expansions should note | Billings, Mont. KOOK-TV Saturday = yang yp te ahs Wednesday 
that prices of these materials have dropped: asphalt roofing (quite| Butte, Mont. = = =.KXLF-TV Monday scarica ike hs dad eid 
heavily); heating equipment; plumbing fixtures (slightly); lumber (a] * Please consult station for date. : nae: panel 
little); plywood (heavily). 
APPLIANCES: Huge inventories of household appliances have | ##*Oxm? Soup fo Nonsense: 
caused widespread layoffs of workers, and compelled heavy price 
cutting. The cuts are sharpest on the standard non-deluxe models. Y T ( . S Old Stri 
rem One national chain that normally priced its two-speed, 10-pound ou, OO, an ave Ir ing 
: a hp $163, SSK ae Bees yee, Ne ane xeceety ae peed By Jane Goodsell put it away. Never neglect to do this, and you 
Automatic dryers recently have been priced as low-as $128. THe FOLLOWING economy measures, if yi sep Nib paper than you can pos- 
Similarly, 13-cubic-foot refrigerators that were $200 last year, practiced over a five-year period, should net a y 
‘ total savings of 11.5 cents (or enough m - 4. Resist that impulse to give your grandmoth- 
then were reduced to $180, now are available for less than $170. 8 ugh money 
; } F P keep a pre-school child in bubblegum for three er’s afghan to the rummage sale. Someday it may 
Prices also are being cut on-ranges, sewing machines and vacuum P 8 bn saad alot of aacinee ak & colleieas’s inoue ot 
cleaners. You can expect prices of large appliances to be higher | 44Ys- , ; ’ i cae kaon the paatiis pe of a Sree See 
again in August, when the 1961 models arrive in the stores. 1. Save string. Every time a package arrives , 4 
CLOTHING VALUES: One of the biggest hits in women’s wear | {fm the store, carefully undo each little knot and 5. Pry used envelopes apart, and use the 
this year is Arnel jersey dresses. Arnel is a “triacetate”—a kind of |ti¢ the shorts ends of string together. By follow- _ backs of them for your shopping lists. Scratch 
rich relative of the familiar acetate fabric which is a second cousin| ing this routine, you will never again need to pur- pads cost money, but not very much, You 
to rayon. Triacetate drapes well, resists wrinkles, washes well, drips chase a ball of string, providing you can remem- migh t do better to stop writing shopping lists. 
dry, and dries fast. Arnel jersey dresses are particularly useful for | 5¢t Where you put it. 7 ae 6. Before tearing old pajamas, shirts and 
vacation and travel wear, and are available in July sales for as little 2. Hang on to all those prescriptions in your blouses into dustcloths, carefully remove all the 
as $10. medicine cabinet. You may develop strawberry buttons and put them into your button box. Be- 
CARS: We're also coming into a period of additional price-cutting rash again one of these days, and that old ointment fore you know it, you’ll have hundreds of buttons, 
on cars. Used-car prices traditionally drop after July 4, but this will come in handy. Unless they’ve invented a none of which are the sort you’re looking for at 
year started tumbling in the spring because of the competition from | ®°Y ™* acle chre in the prague . the sncment. 
the new compacts. 3. Save the paper that things come wrapped in. 7. Never throw away your old hats. They may 
(Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius) Flatten it carefully to smooth out the wrinkles and come back into style—if you live to 110. 
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Page Nine 


Time to End ‘Colonialism’: . 


AFL-CIO Condemns 
Farm Exploitation 


It is “high time” America acted “forcefully to eradicate every 


vestige of the native colohialism” 


under which farm workers exist, 


the AFL-CIO Economic Policy Committee has declared. 


The “imported colonialism” of government programs under which 
some 450,000 foreign workers are imported each year also was 


blasted in “Economic Trends and®— 


Outlook,” the committee’s publi- 
cation, 

“In a nation which prides itself 
on being both humane and the 
wealthiest in the world,” the publi- 
cation said, “the continued degrada- 
tion of Americans who work for 
wages in agriculture is neither mor- 
ally nor economically justifiable. 


“. .. In 1960, there is no argu- 
ment that can justify the contin- 
ued denial of a minimum wage to 
farm workers, their exclusion 
from federal protection of the 
right to organize, their lack of 
coverage under unemployment 
and workmen’s compensation 
laws and the exclusion of many 
even from coverage under the 
federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance law.” 


On an immediate issue, the pub- 
lication warned that the House Ag- 
riculture Committee recently re- 
ported a bill which would extend 
the program of importing Mexican 
workers for the benefit of some 
50,000 big growers and strip the 
Secretary of Labor of his “already 
inadequate” authority to prevent 
exploitation of farm workers. 

The publication quoted the mi- 
nority report which described as 
“shocking” the moral implications 
of the bill sponsored by Rep. E. C. 
Gathings (D-Ark.). 

The minority report said the 
Gathings bill “would literally in- 
crease the destitution, the underem- 
ployment and the exploitation of 
2.3 million domestic farm workers 
who are the poorest of the poor in 
our nation” and further undermine 
family farms. 


The economic statement recalled 
the report filed by a group of con- 
sultants named last year by Labor 


Sec. James P. Mitchell. The con- 


sultants found that the wartime pro- 
gram to import unskilled workers 
for emergency labor shortages had 
grown into a year-round system in- 
volving skilled jobs and with 60 
percent of all Mexicans working on 
such surplus crops as cotton. 


The publication said organized 
labor wholeheartedly backed the 
position of the consultants that 
the import program be extended 
temporarily and then only if sub- 
stantially overhauled. 


It noted that labor supports leg- 
islation to end the foreign labor im- 
portation program over a five-year 
period while providing foreign aid 
to Mexico to help reabsorb the 
returned workers by creating jobs at 
home. 


“The most critical aspect” of 
the problem, the publication de- 
clared, concerns the 1.6 million 
Americans, including some 400,- 
000 migrants, who work from 25 
to 150 days a year. The earnings 
of this group averages only 
about $600 a year, the AFL-CIO 
stressed, 


While farm output per manhour 
rose 125 percent since World War 
II and real farm wages increased 
but 6 percent, the ratio of farm 
wages to industrial wages continued 
downward to 47 percent at the end 
of the war and 36 percent in 1959, 
the AFL-CIO noted. 

“At the behest of the powerful 
American Farm Bureau, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and their allies, these people have 
been singled out and deliberately 
discriminated against by a whole 
range of laws and administrative 
procedures.” 


R-T-W Amendment Held 
Stagnation Blueprint 


John M. Redding, director of the National Council for Industrial 
Peace, has charged that Mississippi has “written a blueprint for eco- 
nomic stagnation into the state constitution” by its-action in approv- 
ing an anti-collective bargaining “right-to-work” amendment. 

Voters, whose balloting was limited to those who had paid a poll 


tax for two successive years, rati-\ 
fied the union-busting amendment 
in a June 7 special election. The 
election was arbitrarily advanced 
from the regular Aug. 23 primary 
date in a further maneuver to limit 
the voting. 

The two-to-one vote to place the 
“right-to-work” law in the constitu- 
tion, however, fell far short of the 
five-to-one majority claimed in ad- 
vance of the election by backers 
of the anti-labor amendment. 


Mississippi, where workers are 
the lowest paid in the nation, has 
had a so-called “right-to-work” 


law on its statute books since 
1954, 


_ Commenting on the special elec- 
tion, Redding said in a statement: 

“Wage-earners and their families 
will be the real victims of this 
shameful manipulation of the proc- 
ess of free election in Mississippi. 

“Workers in Mississippi have the 
lowest per capita income, the low- 
st average weekly earnings, and 
the lowest average hourly wage rate 
in the nation. Their hopes for bet- 
ter living conditions have been 
dashed by this ‘right-to-work’ 
amendment, - 

“Reactionary advocates of the 


‘tight-to-work’ fraud have again 


demonstrated they will go to any 
lengths to wreck peaceful labor- 
management agreements which are 
reached through the democratic 
process ‘of collective bargaining. 

“The Mississippi vote will per- 
petuate the state’s cellar position 
in the nation’s economy and has 
written a blueprint for economic 
Stagnation into the state con- 
stitution.” 


Redding said that the U. S. Dept.. 
of Commerce Survey of Current 
Business shows that Mississippi’s 
per capita personal income dropped 
from a level of $894 below the na- 
tional average to $1,004 below the 
average in the four years after the 
“right-to-work” law was approved. 

“By startling contrast,’ Red- 
ding said, “the per capita 
personal income of Louisiana, 
Mississippi’s neighbor, has ad- 
vanced from $1,315 to $1,576 
since repeal of its “right-to-work” 
law. 

“Mississippi might well have 
taken note of Louisiana’s prosperity 
and moved to repeal this punitive 
and regressive law, instead of nail- 
ing it down in its state constitution.” 


NEW PENNSYLVANIA AFL-CIO officers receive their charter from AFL-CIO Sec. Treas. William 


F. Schnitzler (right) at Pittsburgh convention that merged former AFL and CIO state central bodies. 
From left, Sec. Harry Block, Co-Pres. Harry Boyer, Treas. Earl Bohr and Co-Pres. Joseph F. Burke. 


New Pennsylvania State AFL-CIO 
Maps Vigorous Legislative Drive 


By Gervase N. Love 


Pittsburgh, Pa—The new-born Pennsylvania State AFL-CIO made its first steps strong ones by 
endorsing a vigorous political action program, assailing the inadequacies of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration and demanding progressive programs of state and national legislation at its founding convention 


here. 


Approximately 2,400 delegates, representing at least 1 million organized 


workers in Pennsylvania, 


laid down the basis for: a far- 
reaching state AFL-CIO program 
in nearly two-score resolutions 
which were approved after presen- 
tation of a charter to the merged 
body by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler. 

The new organization began to 
grow almost as soon as it was 
formally established. The Rail- 
road Trainmen affiliated in open 
session, State Legislative Rep. 
Charles J. Sludden presenting a 
check to cover the per capita 
tax on 15,000 members. 

The two co-presidents elected ear- 
lier by the old organizations under 
the merger agreement — Harry 
Boyer, formerly of the CIO, and 
Joseph F. Burke of the former AFL 
—alternated in the chair during the 
harmonious sessions, 


McDevitt, Lawrence Speak 


The political action resolution re- 
flected strong “get-out-the-vote” 
pleas by National COPE Dir. James 
L. McDevitt, previously president 
of the former Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Labor, and Gov. David 
L. Lawrence (D). 

McDevitt, who was given a warm 
welcome “home,” warned that “we 


can win the legislative battle only 


if we have enough people who are 
friendly to us on both sides of the 
aisles” in the legislatures and in 
Congress. 

“We have to make the politicians 
realize,” he declared, “that we have 
some rights—and we want them.” 

He reminded the delegates that 
“you can win the finest contract in 
the world only to have its benefits 
taken away by legislative action,” 
and said that “there is only one 
approach” to correcting the situa- 
tion. That, he repeated, is to elect 
legislators friendly to labor’s pro- 
grams. 

Business, he added, has been con- 
centrating on legislative activity 
which has paid off in the Landrum- 


Griffin Act and so-called “right-to- 


work” laws, in 18 states. 


“The answer is a determination 
by all of us,” McDevitt said, “to 
fight to retain what’s left of our 
rights and te recapture those that 
have been stolen from us.” 


He asked the delegates to take 
another look at political education 
among their own members by step- 
ping up voter registration “as soon 
as you get home, not next October.” 
Fifty-nine percent of Pennsylvania’s 
working people are not registered 


Mississippi AFL-CIO 
To Appeal ‘Work’ Vote 


Jackson, Miss.—Mississippi AFL-CIO leaders will carry to the 


State Supreme Court their legal 


challenge of the validity of the 


June 7 special election which ratified a so-called “right-to-work” 
amendment to the state constitution. 
The decision to carry the fight “to the highest courts possible” 


was announced by State AFL-CIO’? 


Pres, Claude Ramsay after a state 
circuit court rejected a petition to 
block certification of the vote. 

The suit, filed in the name of 
35 union members from all sec- 
tions of the state, asks that the 
election be set aside on the follow- 
ing grounds: 

@ That provision for reappor- 
tionment of the legislature follow- 
ing each census had never been 
carried out since the state constitu- 
tion was adopted in 1890, thereby 
invalidating the vote to submit the 
“right-tq-work” amendment for rat- 


ification, 


@ That holding the election at 
the same time as the Democratic 
primary and using the same elec- 
tion personnel and_ registration 
books, resulted in “confusion and 
disorder.” : 

@ That the required 30-day no- 
tice of the special election had not 
been properly given in each of the 
state’s counties, as required by the 
state constitution, 

@ That many of the ballot boxes 
used were cardboard boxes with a 
hole in the top, and could not be 
safeguarded in the manner required 
by law. 


to vote, he noted, compared with 
89 percent registered among the 
moneyed and business people. 

“And they vote, they show up,” 
he said. “Get out a united vote of - 
our members and their families, 
and show me the politician who'd 
dare to defy them!” 


‘Vital Role’ 


Lawrence declared that organized 
labor has a vital role te play in 
public life. Bas 


“That it has begun to play that 
role far better than any compa- 
rable organization can best be 
shown by the chorus of criticism 
which arises when labor engages 
in political action,” he said. ‘We 
have come to expect these pained 
complaints over union participa- 
tion in the election of qualified, 
liberal candidates. 


“I am unswervingly in favor of 
political action by all segments of 
community life—the workingman 
through his union; the social and 
service organizations through their 
own membership and spokesmen; 
and the leaders of business and 
industry through their organizations. 

“Labor and management have 
not only the right but the obligation 
to work for the candidates of their 
choice.” ee 

The convention endorsed a 
step-up in organization; called on 
Congress to pass the Forand bill 
to provide health care for the 
aged through social security, to 
approve a boost in the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour and to 
provide federal aid to education; 
rapped the Eisenhower Adniin- 
istration’s tight-money policy and 
called for wage increases for 
Pennsylvania public employes, 
who have not had a pay raise in 
seven years. 


It joined with Lawrence in con- 
demning what the governor called 
Pres. Eisenhower’s “imprudent use 
of his veto power” in rejecting the 
depressed areas bill for the second 
time. It also endorsed a bill spon- 
sored by Sen. James E. Murray 
(D-Mont.) calling for an integrated 
national water resources policy in a 
resolution presented by Rep. George 
Rhodes (D-Pa.), member of the Ty- 
pographical Union who was elected 
a vice president of the merged body, 
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WOMEN’S ROLE IN POLITICS is receiving intensified emphasis 


from the trade union movement across the country in anticipation of 
the November presidential elections. Here methods for registering 
voters in Connecticut are being studied as part of continuing women’s 
program. Seated, left to right, are Lucy Zebraskas, coordinator of 
women’s activities for Connecticut COPE; Madeline Matchko of 
Connecticut State AFL-CIO; and Esther Murray, Eastern Division 


Women’s Activities director of National COPE. 


Standing .are 


Gladys Attenborough, Betty Fusco and Sally Raymond, volunteers 


in statewide registration drive. 


Freedom for Germany 


Key to Peace — Meany 


(Continued from Page 1) 
force us out of Berlin in 1948, only 
to be checkmated by the American 
airlift. That is why Khrushchev to- 
day is insisting that the allied na- 
tions withdraw the troops that have 
safeguarded the freedom and secu- 
rity of the people of West Berlin.” 

Meany warned that for the west- 
ern powers to “yield to Soviet pres- 
sure on these issues would be 
worse than appeasement. It would 
mean surrender.” 

The AFL-CIO president 
charged that Khrushchev’s “ex- 
plosive behavior” which wrecked 
the Paris summit conference 
stemmed directly from the fact 
that “the allied leaders were 
standing firm on both the Ger- 
man question and disarmament.” 

The Soviet leader, he said, had 
“worked tirelessly for over a year” 
to engineer a summit meeting, first 
trying “threats and ultimatums” be- 
fore resorting to the “more subtle 
strategy” of negotiating with allied 
leaders to pursuade them to a meet- 
ing of the chiefs of state. 


‘Dynamited’ Conference 

Meany said Khrushchev had 
counted on “intimidating and hum- 
bling” the leaders of the free world 
at the summit through the sheer 
weight of “Soviet superiority of 
space and inter-continental weap- 
ons.” He added that Khrushchev, 
who had counted on “offers of ap- 
peasement. . . deliberately dyna- 
mited the conference” when he 
found the West was not prepared to 
yield on Berlin. 

“Khrushchev’s rage over the U-2 
incident failed to carry conviction,” 
the AFL-CIO official continued, 
“especially when he boasted that 
he knew about such over-flights at 
the time of his visit to America last 
year and never uttered a word of 
protest. 

“The Soviet dictator declared 
the United States was due for a 
jolt and that he jolted us. Asa 

' matter of fact, he did. He jolted 
us right out of our national com- 
placency. He made it crystal 
clear that all his talk of peace and 
friendship and co-existence was 
an elaborate propaganda trap. 

“Today there can be no more il- 
lusions in this country or among our 
allies about the real purpose of the 
Soviet Union. That purpose is 
worldwide domination. It is un- 
changeable. No matter what they 
say, the Communists will not de- 
viate from this overriding objective. 
They are determined to achieve it, 


whether by war, by subversion or 
by our default.” 

Meany said that ~while the 
weeks-long uprising by “unknown 
soldiers from the factories of 
East Germany” seven years ago 
was crushed by the overwhelm- 
ing power of the Soviet army, it 
proved “that the love of liberty 
cannot be stamped out by fear or 
force or terror.” 

Although the Red army smoth- 
ered the uprising, Meany said, “it 
could not erase the stain” on the 
Communist record. “Here was the 
regime that promised to create a 
worker’s paradise,’’ he said, 
“stripped of its hypocritical cam- 
ouflage and revealed as the arch 
enemy of free workers.” 

The heroic stand of the work- 
ers of East Germany, he con- 
tinued, provided inspiration for 
the revolts of workers in Poland 
and Hungary and contributed to 
the “multiplying signs of disaf- 
fection” within Soviet Russia it- 
self where industrial workers are 
“openly manifesting impatience 
with pitifully low wages and - 
heavier work loads.” 

He said there are “encouraging 
signs of a sharpened awareness” of 
the real nature of the Communist 
threat among the free nations of 
the world. In Great Britain, he 
said, Labor Party Leader Hugh 
Gaitskell is intensifying his efforts 
to strengthen the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 


Salutes Gaitskell 

“Liberty-loving people every- 
where salute” Gaitskell for these 
efforts,-Meany said. “We agree 
with him that NATO should be- 
come the effective instrument for 
international democratic progress in 
the economic and political as well 
as military fields,” he added. 

In West Germany, he continued, 
Chancellor Conrad Adenauer and 
the Social Democratic Party are 
moving toward the common goal of 
rallying the full strength of the 
German people in behalf of reuni- 
fication in freedom. 

This can best be accomplished, 
Meany said, through UN-super- 
vised elections. He added: 

“Whether Soviet Russia will 
eventually choose to go along, 
only time will tell. Let us use 
the time we have to strengthen 
the free world in every possible 
way for the crucial test. If we 
do this and if we hold true to the 
spirit of the German workers who 
died for freedom seven years ago, 


we need not fear the outcome.” 


which the Hungarian people are 


[Reds Center Ire on Faupl: 


—— 


‘ 


Hungary at the 44th session here. 


Soviet tanks and machine guns. - 

“The Hungarian people; now, no 
less than a year ago, are ruled by 
a government which was imposed 
upon them by the military might 
of a foreign power,” Faupl said in 
referring to last year’s conference 
decision to throw out the entire 
Hungarian delegation. 

“Now, no less than last year, 
the so-called Hungarian trade un- 
ions are completely subservient 
to the totalitarian government 
and in no way either represent the 
workers or advance their inter- 
ests.” 

Faupl conceded that the failure 
of the United Nations to reach a 
decision on the issue of Hungarian 
representation made it more diffi- 
cult each year for the ILO confer- 
ence to force out the delegates from 
that country. : 

He appealed, however, to the 
conference to tack on to a commit- 
tee recommendation—that the Hun- 
garians be allowed to sit by taking 
no action on their credentials—a 
Philippine amendment “deploring” 
the Hungarian government’s refusal 
to allow the ILO to investigate the 
Hungarian situation. 


Gives Voice to Hope 

The amendment also expressed 
the “earnest hope” that “funda- 
mental human rights, including 
freedom of association, will be se- 
cured to the Hungarian people.” 

“The workers of the United 
States deeply regret that there is 
possible this year only the mildest 
form of condemnation by this body 
of an oppressive regime under 


suffering,” Faupl said. 

Stanley H. Knowles, executive 
vice president of the Canadian 
Labor Congress, said that the 
Philippine proposal would allow 
the conference to get on with its 
work while enabling most of the 
delegates “to do what we feel 
we must do, namely to express 
our continuing abhorrence, our 
continuing condemnation of the 
situation in Hungary.” 

The United States’ decision to go 


of pressing again for the denial of 
seats to the Hungarians represented 
“no change in our attitude toward 
the present Hungarian regime, nor 
in our desire to give hope to the 
Hungarian people’s tragic and hero- 
ic struggle for freedom,” Horace E. 
Henderson, deputy assistant secre- 
tary of state, told the conference. 

Bitter protests by Soviet bloc 
delegates who stormed the speaker’s 
platform failed to stem the tide. 
The proposal letting in the Hun- 
garian delegation through the back 
door without actually recognizing 
it was carried by a vote of 159 to 
80, with 15 abstentions. 

The conference continued its 
technical work in committees 
where an international agreement 
on the standards to be set for 
workers’ houses was among the 
documents being hammered out. 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Harry 
Bates, president emeritus of the 
Bricklayers, warned against over- 
encouraging self-help housing pro- 
grams. 

“By their very nature, self-help 
schemes are inefficient and uneco- 
nomical,” he said. “It seems to me 


Faupl Asks 


that-even in less developed coun- 
tries every effort should be made 
to encourage as rapidly as possible 
development and use of advanced 
skills and techniques in the con- 
struction history.” 

Cola G. Parker, vice president 
of the National Association of 


employer delegates from non- 
Communist countries to give 
up their committee seats because 
the special appeals board set up 
last year upheld the right of em- 
ployer delegates from the Soviet 
bloc to places on the committees, 
While last year all the non-Com- 
munist employers walked out of the 
committees, this year the majority 
took a leaf from the free workers 
by deciding to counter the Com- 
munists from the inside rather than 
hold up the work of the conference 


in plenary sessions. 

By a unanimous vote the confer- 
ence admitted the new African 
states of Togo and Cameroon, rais- 
ing the total membership of the 
United Nations special agency to 82 
states. 


ILO Push 


For Cut in Workweek 


Geneva—Rudy Faupl, U.S. worker delegate and leader of AFL- 


CIO representatives, called on 


give a “new and strengthened impetus to the worldwide movement © 


for reduction of hours of work.” 


“With the increasing efficiency 


the Intl, Labor Organization to 


of our economies, leisure should 


no longer be the privilege of the 
wealthy,” he said. “It should be 
possible for all people to enjoy.” 
Faupl told the 44th session of the 
Intl. Labor Conference that its pre- 
liminary discussion on the question 
should enable next year’s parley to 
adopt an “up-to-date, effective in- 
ternational convention establishing 
the 40-hour week as a goal to be 
achieved in every country at the 
earliest possible date.” 
He told the government, work- 
er and employer delegates of the 


along with the amendment instead 


by Pres. Eisenhower, just before 


82-nation organization that he 


House Group Slashes 
Mutual Security Funds 


The House Appropriations Committee slashed $790.5 million 
from Pres. Eisenhower’s request for $4.2 billion to finance the mu- 
tual security program during the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

The committee in recommending $3.4 billion disregarded a plea 


he took off for the Far East, to 


restore at least half of the cut which 
had been recommended by a sub- 
committee dominated by conserva- 
tives and headed by Rep. Otto E. 
Passman (D-La.). 

The AFL-CIO has consistently 
supported the Eisenhower foreign 
aid program and had urged appro- 
priation of the full Administration 
request. Passman originally sought 
to cut the appropriation by $1 
billion. 

The Appropriations Committee 
took its heartiest whack at mili- 
tary assistance to U.S. allies, cut- 
ting the Administration’s request 
for $2 billion to $1.6 billion. 
Then it knocked down the $724 
million proposed for the defense 
support program to $600 million. 

’ Rep. John Taber (R-N. Y.), a 
long-time foe of government 
“spending,” lost a motion to restore 
$200 million of the military aid cut 
by a vote of 27 to 16. Another Re- 


publican, Rep. Gerald R. Ford 


(Mich.), offered a proposal to in- 
crease the defense support appro- 
priation to $650 million, but was 
defeated 26 to 16. 

The committee voted to give 
the Development Loan Fund 
$550 million, or $150 million 
less than the Administration had 
asked to help underdeveloped 
nations to strengthen their econ- 
omies. 

It reduced special assistance by 
$62.5 million to $206 million. The 
Point Four program of technical as- 
sistance would receive $184.5 mil- 
lion, or $22 million less than the 
Administration asked. The com- 
mittee, seeking to insure closer 
supervision of Point Four project 
applications, adopted an amend- 
ment requiring that all.projects be 
justified to it before any money can 
be spent. 

The committee cut Eisenhower’s 
request for a $175 million contin- 
gency fund by $25 million. 


was pleased to report that in the 
United States “we are moving 
slowly perhaps, but surely, on the 
path of full racial equality.” 

Because of the part played by 
American trade unionists on behalf 
of human dignity and social justice 
it is understandable that they have 
been deeply shocked by the de- 
cision of the ruling group in one 
country to establish extreme racial 
discrimination and segregation as 
its most fundamental national pol- 
icy,” he said. 

The question of shorter working 
hours is important, he said, because 
“young people entering employment 
today have the right to be assured 
that the hours they put in on their 
jobs will not be so long as to deprive 
them of a full opportunity for fam- 
ily life, cultural enrichment, recre- 
ation and relaxation.” 


to establish in Geneva an Intl. In- 
stitute for Labor Studies. The insti- 
tute, which has the strong backing 
of the AFL-CIO, should greatly 
help to draft “improved programs 
and policies affecting labor in many 
different parts of the world,” he 
said. = 
Faupl also endorsed ILO ef- 
forts to improve living and work- 
ing conditions in Africa. The 
ILO faces a “tremendous chal- 
lenge” in the African countries 
that have just achieved or are 
about to achieve their independ- 
ence, he said. 

But the new emphasis on Africa 
“should not result in a decrease in 
the ILO’s programs in other geo- 
graphical or, in fact, in non-regional 
programs,” he added. 

“Those of us who are sincerely 
dedicated to the great ideals on 
which this organization was found- 
ed have a heavy responsibility and 
are faced with a tremendous chal- 
lenge,” the American worker del- 
egate said, 


Manufacturers, was one of three © 


by protracted debates on the issue. 


The AFL-CIO delegate warmly ~ 
welcomed the recent ILO decision - 


F Gro 


F ree Labor at ILO Meeting ea 
Scores Hungarian Regime. Rw 


Geneva—Soviet bloc delegates sputtered embarrassed indignation under slashing attacks by free 
workers over the suppresion of trade union and other freedoms in 
of the Intl. Labor Organization’s annual conference. 


Rudy Faupl, Machinists’ international representative and U.S. worker delegate, was chief target of 


the Red’s ire because of a speech that helped push through a scorching condemnation of the puppet 
regime installed in Hungary by® ' 
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- bea Unions Step Up 
Runaway Ship Fight 


New York—A stepped-up drive by world sea unions against ex- 
itation of seamen.on “runaway” ships has been approved by the 
yafarers’ section of the Intl. -Transportworkers’ Federation, Pres. 


Joseph Curran of the Maritime Union and Pres. Paul Hall of the 


seafarers reported here on their return for a section conference in, 
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TF Ocak Sets Goals: 


{ondon. 
The London meeting adopted a 
yatement of principles which will 
y¢ taken toa full conference of the 
(fF July 19-29 in Berne, Switzer- 
yond. Hall and Curran said the ITF 
yill be. asked at Berne to approve 
drive by all its affiliated unions to 
organize all sea fleets. 


‘Unanimous Agreement - ; 

At London, 45 delegates from 18 

B ations voted unanimously for a 
policy statement that no ITF union 
vill supply any crews, make any 
ygreements or have any dealings 
yith runaway ships or their owners, 
Curran and Hall said. They led the 
U.S. delegation. 

The conference adopted an eight- 
pint statement of principles on 
“fags-of-convenience” fleets and a 
resolution on freedom of naviga- 
tion, urging the Egyptian govern- 
ment to allow free passage in the 
Suez Canal. 

The seafarers’ section will rec- 
ommend to the full ITF that it 
classify as “runaway” any ship 
registered, for the purpose of 
evading labor standards, taxes 
and safety regulations, in a coun- 
try other than the country in 
which the ship’s ownership or 
control is vested. 

That will remove any chance, the 
two union presidents said, that a 
shipowner will be able to get a 
contract with any ITF-affiliated un- 
ion covering a runaway operation. 


This has happened in the past, they |. 


said, in the case of some American 
operators of Panamanian, Liberian 
and Honduran-flag ships. 

The ITF will be asked to apply 
the policy also to shipowners who 
may try to avoid organizing drives 
by transferring from Liberian or 
Panamanian registry to some other 
registry. 

The Berne conference will bring 
together delegates from 200 unions 
engaged in all forms of land, water 


‘ITF shall supply crews, make agree- 


unfair or classed as “runaways” by 


‘wherever possible cover all the 


and air transportation in 65 coun- 


Flagrant Human Rights Violations 
In Dominican Republic Hit by OAS 


After a four-month investigation, the Inter-American Peace Committee of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States (OAS) has accused the Dominican Republic of “flagrant and widespread violations of 


human rights.” 


The violations, the committee said, included “the denial of free assembly and of free speech, arbi- 
trary arrests, cruel and inhuman see of political prisoners, and the use of intimidation and ter- 


Tor as political weapons.” 


The peace committee also cant 
the conclusion that the Dominican 
Republic, by its denial of human 
tights, had aggravated tensions in 
the Caribbean area. 

When the five-nation committee 
asked to visit the Dominican Re- 
public for an on-the-spot inquiry, 
it was refused permission. It inter- 
viewed refugees, former Dominican 


government officials and newspaper- 
men, 


Backed by AFL-CIO | 


_ The AFL-CIO-backed investiga- 
tion grew out of the complaint sub- 
mitted Feb. 7 by Venezuela to the 
OAS Council that the denial’ of 
human rights in the Dominican Re- 
Public threatened the already pre- 
Carious peace in the Caribbean. 

The council referred the matter 
to the peace committee. This group, 
Originally created in 1940 but in- 
active since 1956, was reactivated 
last August at the Inter-American 
foreign ministers’ conference in 
Santiago, Chile. 


The committee was empow- 
ered to examine “the relationship 


tries of the free world. They will 
be asked to approve this statement | 
of principles agreed to in London: 

@ No union affiliated with the 


ments or otherwise deal with ship- 
owners who have been pronounced 


the appropriate ITF body. 

® Jurisdiction over flags-of-con- 
venience ships shall lie in the coun- 
try where actual control of such 
ships is vested. 

@ When an affiliate concludes a 
collective agreement with a ship- 
ping company, such agreement shall 


ships operated by the company un- 
der flags of convenience. 

' @ Only agreements concluded 
with the prior approval of the ap- 
propriate ITF body shall be recog- 
nized as valid. 

@ All existing agreements not in 
conformity with ITF policy shall 
be terminated, and an ITF custody 
agreement shall apply until the un- 
ion under whose jurisdiction the 
shipping company comes shall sig- 
nify it is ready to apply the policy 
to such ships. 

@ In the application of this pol- 
icy, average North European wages 
and conditions shall be the mini- 
mum acceptable standards. 

The London conference appealed 
to the Egyptian government to 
“honor its international undertak- 
ings” by renouncing action against 
Ships in the Suez Canal and placing 
reliance in United Nations proce- 
dures. 


It said that the “detention and 
blacklisting of ships” by the 
Egyptian government threatens 
the livelihood of seafarers and 
other workers, and rejected at- 
tempts to justify such interference 
with neutral shipping on the 
grounds of a state of war between 


Egypt and Israel. 


MEMORIAL TRIBUTE WAS PAID Philip Murray, late president of the Steelworkers and the for- - 
mer CIO, at a graveside service in Castle Shannon, Pa., by the Rev. Charles Owen Rice, former — 
Pittsburgh priest; Pres. Michael J. — of. the Transport Workers and TWU officers and members, | 


TWU Group |y 
Has Service 
For Murray 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Tribute to the 
late Philip Murray for the changes 
he helped bring to the lives of 
workers was paid at a memorial 
service near here recently by Pres. 
Michael J. Quill of the Transport 
Workers and the Rev. Charles 
Owen Rice of Washington, Pa. 

Two busloads of TWU interna- 
tional officers and representatives 
of the railroad division laid a 
wreath on the grave in Castle Shan- 
non and took part in the services. 

Before his death Murray was 
president of the Steelworkers and 
the. former Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

Quill spoke of the revolutionary 
changes made under the Murray 
leadership in the lives of working 
families. He recalled the days when 
the valleys around Castle Shannon 
were filled with shacks and people 
suffered hunger and despair. 

Today new homes. of workers 
fill the valleys and the hillsides. 
Much of the change can be credited 
to a lifetime of dedicated leader- 
ship by Murray, Quill said. 

Father Rice, in prayers for the 
man who had been his lifelong 
friend, said: “He was at home and 
at ease with working people. He 
devoted his life to serving them.” 


between violations of human 
rights or the non-exercise of rep- 
resentative democracy, on the 
one hand, and the political ten- 
sions that affect the peace of the 
hemisphere, on the other.” 


Members of the committee are 
the United States, El Salvador, 
Mexico, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
The chairman is Ambassador John 
C. Dreier of the United States. For 
the investigation of the Dominican 
Republic, Colombia was designated 
a substitute for Venezuela. 

The Venezuela Ambassador to 
the OAS, Dr. Marcos Falcén- 
Briceno, presented the charges on 
behalf of his government. He sub- 
mitted documentation concerning 
violation of human rights, suppres- 
sion of civil liberties, denial of free 
trade unionism and continuous in- 
terference in the affairs of neigh- 
boring democratic countries, par- 
ticularly Venezuela, even to the ex- 
tent of helping plots to overthrow 
the constitutional regime of Pres. 
Romulo Betancourt. 


The action taken by the peace 


committee vindicates the position 
of the AFL-CIO and the Inter- 
American Regional Organization of 
Workers, which long ago demanded 
moral condemnation of the Trujillo 
dictatorship as a prelude to diplo- 
matic isolation until such time as 
human rights and civil liberties are 
restored, 


In a resolution adopted by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council in 
February 1959 and reaffirmed by 
the AFL-CIO convention in San 
Francisco last September, the 
U.S. government was urged to” 
take the lead in the OAS in con- 
demning the brutal dictatorship 
of the Trujillo regime in the 
Dominican Republic. 

The free labor movement also 
has repeatedly demanded that non- 
intervention in the internal affairs 
of other countries should not be in- 
voked as a cloak to condone sup- 


pression of civil liberties and viola- 
tion of human rights, specifically 


the Michigan Legislature. 


Michigan Re-districting 
Going to Supreme Court 


Detroit—Michigan AFL-CIO Pres. August Scholle will carry to 
the U.S. Supreme Court his fight to end unequal Hepresentation: in 


Scholle lost the first round when the Michigan Supreme Court, in 
a 5-3 decision, ruled that no judicial remedy existed to re-apportion _ 


state senatorial districts on a popu- 
lation basis. 
The State AFL-CIO leader’s suit 
was based on a 1952 amendment 
to the Michigan constitution which 
established senatorial districts vary- 
ing in population by as much as 15 
to 1. Scholle contended, since he 
lives in the largest district, that his 
vote was worth only one-fifteenth 
that of a citizen in the smallest dis- 
trict. This, he argued, deprived him 
of equal protection as guaranteed 
by the 14th amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution and the 2nd amend- 
ment to the Michigan constitution. 
Scholle had .asked the court 
to declare the 1952 amendment 
unconstititional and to provide 
the legislature with an opportu- 
nity to re-apportion senatorial 
districts on a population basis. 
Should the legislature fail to act, 
he petitioned, the court should 
order at-large elections. 


The 5-3 decision against Scholle’s 
suit brought five separate opinions. 

The majority opinion was written 
by Justice George Edwards who 
ruled that no violation of the state 
constitution was involved because 
the 1952 amendment changed the 
intent of the equal protection 
clause. 


“This court does not determine 
the wisdom of the decisions made 
by the people of Michigan in adopt- 
ing their constitution,” Edwards 
wrote. He added that the amend- 
ment also did not violate the U.S. 
Constitution. 


Sympathy Voiced 

At the same time, Edwards ex- 
pressed sympathy with Scholle’s 
position in a reference to the “dis- 
tasteful rationale” of the voters in 
adopting unrepresentative districts. 

Three other justices, in a separate 
opinion, agreed with Edwards’ legal 
contentions but not with his reason- 
ing on the morality of the situation. 
Justice Leland Carr wrote the opin- 
ion which also was signed by Chief 
Justice John R. Dethmers and Har- 
ry F. Kelly. 


Justice Eugene Black, in still 
another opinion, agreed with 
most of the majority contentions. 
He wrote that Scholle’s position 
might be correct but that no le- 
gal remedy existed. In effect, 
he urged that the case be ap- 
pealed because the U.S. Supreme 
Court may change the stand it 
has maintained on such political 
questions. j 

A minority viewpoint by Justices 
Talbot Smith, Theodore Souris and 
Thomas M. Kavanagh held that the 
senatorial districting was a clear 
violation of the U.S. Constitution. 


protected in the OAS charter, 


alienable and undisputed, to equal- 
ity of representation,” Smith wrote 
in an opinion joined by Souris. “It 
is a somber and frightening thing to 
take from the people in a democ- 
racy their right to an equal vote.” 


‘Downfall’ Predicted 
Kavanagh, in a concurring opin- 
ion, predicted that the continuation 
of unrepresentative government 
would result in the “eventual down- 
fall of Michigan itself.” 

Scholle said that language in at 
least four of the five opinions pro- 
vides justification for an appeal to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Approval of such action was 
unanimously voted by the Michigan 
AFL-CIO convention in Grand 
Rapids. 


Strikebreaking 
Curbs Stalled 
In 2 States 


Laws prohibiting third parties 
from recruiting or furnishing strike- 
breakers have been passed by the 
lower houses of the Delaware and 
New Jersey Legislatures, but have 
been bottled up in the state senates. 

In Delaware, the lower house on 
June 6 voted 18-to-17 for a labor- 
backed bill which would provide 
maximum penalties of a year in 
prison and $1,000 fine for persons 
or firms “securing or offering to 
secure employment .. . in an in- 
dustry where a labor strike or lock- 
out exists.” 

The bill was called up in the 
Senate June 13, but when it be- 
came evident that it would fail of 
passage by two votes, the measure 
was put back on the calendar. 

In New Jersey, a similar bill 
easily passed the Democratic-con- 
trolled lower house earlier this year 
but has been pigeonholed by the 
GOP-controlled Senate Labor Com- 
mittee—perennial graveyard for lib- 
eral legislation. The legislature has 
gone into summer recess and is 
scheduled to reconvene in mid- 
September. 


Teamsters Routed 
In Brewery Raids 

New York—Firemen & Oilers 
Local 56 has. defeated a raid by 
Teamster Locals 1 and 8 on 285 
Local 56 members employed by 
the Piel, Rheingold, Schlitz, Rup- 
pert and Schaeffer breweries here. 

Joseph Sullivan, Local 56 busi- 
ness agent, and Michael Hart, sec 
retary-treasurer, said the vote in an 
NLRB election was 228 for Local 
56, as against 45 for the Teamsters 
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Improved Minimum Wage Demanded: 


Oe 


Organizatio 


By Willard Shelton 


CWA Convention Emphasizes 
of “Free Riders’ 


St. Louis—A major emphasis on organization, with specific stress on recruiting non-members of 
existing locals, marked the 22nd annual convention of the Communications Workers here. 

In an unusual arrangement, the 1,400 delegates representing 755 locals devoted a full day to 
seminars, division meetings and major addresses on the problems of completing organization of the 
locals and reaching out for white-collar and technical workers to increase CWA effectiveness in the 


tries. 
Ahead of the delegates was ac- 
tion giving full endorsement to an 
- executive board proposal and a 
formal convention resolution urg- 
ing that organizing be continued 
as CWA’s “top priority,” and that 
the Organizing Dept., headed by 
Vice Pres. Ray Hackney, continue 
emphasis on “direct assistance” to 
locals encountering “special organ- 
izing problems.” 

CWA Pres. Joseph A. Beirne 
spelled out the definition as 
meaning locals with less than 85 
percent membership in a collec- 
tive bargaining unit. He called 
on locals with more than 85 per- 
cent membership to assist the 
other units. 

He warned that in the telephone 
industry, dominated by the giant 


Tax-Free 
Lobbying Held 


‘Detrimental’ 


The AFL-CIO has registered 
strong opposition to action by the 
House Ways & Means Committee 
in approving a bill which would 
permit the cost of lobbying—in- 
cluding advertising—to be deducted 
from taxable income. 

In a letter to the House leader- 
ship, AFL-C1O Legislative Dir. An- 
drew J. Biemiller called for defeat 
of the measure, declaring it would 
be “highly detrimental to the pub- 
lic as a whole, and could consti- 
tute an unwarranted and substan- 
tial Joss to the Treasury.” 

The bill is designed to erase 
a flat ban imposed by the Treas- 
ury Dept. last December deny- 
ing tax deductions for lobbying, 
or for advertising designed to in- 
fluence either legislators or the 
voters on referendum petitions. 
It would also overturn an In- 
ternal Revenue Service ruling that 
dues paid to unions and trade 
associations could not be de- 
ducted if a “substantial part” of 
the organization’s activities is 
spent in lobbying. 

Biemiller wrote congressional 
leaders that although the bill would 
“in some small measure” benefit a 
few individuals in the labor move- 
ment, this advantage would be 
more than offset by the new free- 
dom it would allow corporations. 

“There is every reason,” he 
wrote, “to expect that making such 
expenses openly deductible would 
lead to a tremendous increase in 
lobbying, just as the deductibility 
of expenses for business entertain- 
ing has lead to an enormous in- 
crease” in such expenditures “to 
the detriment of tax collections.” 


Chandler Chosen 


By Screen Actors 


Hollywood—The board of direc- 
tors of the Screen Actors Guild has 
unanimously elected George Chan- 
dier as president, to succeed Ronald 
Reagan, who resigned to become a 
producer. 

Chandler, a member of the 

. Guild’s board of directors, has been 
SAG’s treasurer since 1948. 

The board chose former Pres. 
Leon Ames to succeed Chandler as 
treasurer. Ames was a founder of 
the Guild in 1933 and has served 
either as an officer or a director 
continuously since 1945, 


widespread communications .indus-’> 


Bell System, and with a work force 
marked by. high turnover, this 
meant signing up new employes on 
the first day of the first week, other- 
wise “the company coach will have 
told them how great a place it is 
to work.” 

In other actions the convention: 

@ Heard Beirne charge that the 
Eisenhower Administration is the 
victim of “a bad case of tired 
blood.” 

“We resent and deplore attacks 
on the President” by Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev, Bierne 
said, and he demanded that the 
Soviet official cease his “hysterical, 
personalized name-calling.” 

@ Approved a statement on for- 
eign policy rejecting “Communist 
ideological conceptions as morally 
revolting” and calling for constant 
defense of free Berlin, but urging 
careful continuing appraisal of 
problems of world peace and sup- 
port of the United Nations, in- 
cluding a UN police force. 

@ Approved a statement on 
economics charging that the 
growth rate of the nation has 
been stifled and approved reso- 
lutions on legislative proposals 
endorsing an improved minimum 
wage, unemployment compensa- 
tion, and social security systems. 

@ Gave renewed endorsement 
to CWA special projects, includ- 
ing the establishment in Washing- 
ton of a Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Memorial, resistance to renewed 
imposition of a telephone excise 
tax, and expansion of the union’s 
program of armed services Christ- 
mas overseas telephone calls. - 

The delegates also gave careful 
attention to the audit report of un- 
ion expenditures and its budget for 
the coming year. They approved a 
program of seeking “pattern-mak- 
ing” settlements with units of the 
telephone industry comparable to 
that which the union announced in 
its settlement this year with North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

Ahead of the delegates lay a ses- 
sion on political action in an elec- 
tion year and the consideration of 


proposed constitutional 
ments, including a recommendation 


that conventions be changed from |’. 


annual to biennial events and that 
officers be chosen for four-year in- 
stead of two-year terms. 

Beirne charged in his opening 
speech that the “mess in Washing- 
ton” goes beyond partisanship and 
involves nothing less than ‘“‘a form 
of paralysis in government.” 

The nation, “acted boldly and . 
thought big” in Roosevelt’s time, 
he said, adding that the Ameri- 
can people respond “every time 
we're given a chance.” 

Labor must be able to “adjust 
to the new circumstances” of the 
future, he declared, and the AFL- 
CIO “must do far more than it has 
so far been able to accomplish.” 


American labor will have to “think | 


big and act bold to meet new chal- 
lenges,” he said. 

In the day-long session devoted 
to organizing, John W. Livingston, 
AFL-CIO director of organization, 
commended the convention for the 
CWA’s organizing program but 
asked for “two or three times as 
much.” : 

“When any union stops organiz- 
ing,” Livingston said, “it’s going 
to die. If it completes its own in- 
ternal organizing in its Own area, 
it still must organize the outside.” 


Brendon Sexton, coordinator of 
organization forthe Auto- Workers, 4 
told the delegates that new concepts 
and approaches would be needed in 
organizing the white collar and 
technical workers as they rise in 
number, but that unions will “find 
a way” as they did in the past. 

The white collar worker is “a 
different breed,” Sexton said. But 
when such workers pretend they 
are “too good for a union” they 
are really afraid they are “not good 
enough.” 


They are afraid in their economic 
insecurity of management discrim- 
ination or “community  disap- 
proval,” he said. But the “snob in 
the office or shop is really afraid 
that he will be thought inferior.” 


Federal Pay Raise Bill 
Sails Through House 


A scaled-down 7.5 percent government employe pay bill has sailed 
through the House, 377-to-40, despite warnings by GOP leaders 


that it faces a certain veto. 


The bill—originally for a 9 percent pay raise—was forced to the 
House floor by a discharge petition, thus bypassing a Rules Commit- 


tee bottleneck. 

In a move to win added support, 
necessary -if the expected presiden- 
tial veto is to be overriden, sup- 
porters of the pay raise trimmed it 
back to 7.5 percent for more than 
1 million white collar employes in 
the classified civil service, the judi- 
cial and legislative branches and in 
the top grades of the postal service. 
Some 400,000 postal workers in the 
lower pay grades will receive raises 
averaging about 8 percent. 


Key vote, in the opinion of 
government union leaders, was 
the 324-to-94 tally rejecting a mo- 
tion to send the bill back to com- 
mittee to trim the raise down to 
5 percent. 

The recommittal move was re- 
jected by well over the two-thirds 
majority which would be needed to 
override a veto despite a flat state- 


ment by House GOP Leader 


~~ 


Charles A. Halleck that it will face 
rejection “as it is now written.” 

Committee Chairman Tom Mur- 
ray (D-Tenn.) led the opposition to 
the pay raise. He said if the House 
passed the union-backed bill, Con- 
gress would be giving in to “dic- 
tatorship” by “lobbyists” for the 
government workers. He said there 
were sO many union representatives 
in the corridors that he could hardly 
make his way into the committee’s 
meeting room that morning. 

Rep. James H. Morrison (D- 
La.), chief sponsor of the bill, 
told the House the revised pay 
proposal was “a good, fair and 
substantial pay raise that is cer- 
tainly justified.” 

The Senate Post Office & Civil 
Service Committee meanwhile ap- 
proved an identical pay bill in a 
move to speed the measure through 
the upper house. 


amend- | € 


Min 


(Continued from Page 1) 
by Republican members to knock 
from the Kennedy-Morse-Roose- 
velt bill provisions extending cover- 
age to employes of retail stores. 
The bill due to go to the Senate 
floor is expected to include protec- 
tion for 6.4 million additional work- 
a 

Meanwhile, there were these 
other developments on Capitol Hill 
as the 86th Congress drove toward 
possible adjournment within the 
next three weeks: 

@ Comprehensive housing leg- 
islation moved toward passage as 
the House Banking Committee ap- 


which would for the first time ex- 
tend no-down-payment financing to 
non-veteran home buyers. The Sen- 
ate Banking Committee sent to the 
floor a measure calling for the 
same dollar outlay, but concen- 
trating in the main on extension of 
existing programs. 

@ The Senate approved an 
amendment introduced by Sen. 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) to re- 
peal the loyalty oath provision in 
the National Defense Education 
Act. The provision had required 
that before college students could 
be eligible for federal loans, they 
had to sign a so-called “non-sub- 
versive affidavit.” 

@ The House overwhelmingly 
approved a bill to grant a 7.5 per- 
cent wage increase, effective July 1, 
to more than 1.5 million govern- 
ment employes, sending the meas- 
ure to the Senate where the Post 
Office & Civil Service Committee 
recommended identical legislation. 
The vote on final passage was 377 
to 40—99 more votes than would 
be required to override any presi- 
dential veto. Pres. Eisenhower had 
asked for no increase for this year. 

@ The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee voted to repeal the 10 per- 
cent federal taxes on local telephone 
service, telegrams and travel. Eisen- 
hower had asked that these and 
other tax cuts scheduled for July 1 
be postponed for another year, and 
the House voted 222 to 174 for 
the extension urged by the Admin- 
istration. © 

@ The House, by voice vote, ap- 
proved a resolution-to give the vote- 
less citizens of the nation’s capital 
the right to help elect the President 
and Vice President. The proposed 
constitutional amendment received 
earlier approval from the Senate, 
but it was linked with two other 
proposed constitutional changes— 
the outlawing of poll taxes and the 
provision for new methods of filling 
House vacancies in case of a major 
disaster—on which the House took 
no action. 

@ The House and Senate, in 
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rapid-fire order, approved a $4 
billion farm bill carrying funds for 
several projects which the Presis 
dent had not requested. These in 
cluded research laboratories in 
North Dakota, Alabama, New 
York, South Dakota, Louisiana and 
Idaho, 


Action on Minimum Wage 


The minimum wage bill ap 
proved by the House Labor Com- 
mittee compares with the original 
Kennedy - Morse - Roosevelt bill, 
which called for an immediate hiké 
to $1.25 and coverage for nearly 


se 


10 million additional workers, and 
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Administration proposals that only 
a “modest increase”—in the area of 
$1.10 to $1.15, according to Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell—be granted; 
with added coverage of only 3 mik 
lion workers. q 
Under the bill, which won 
committee approval by a 19-9 
vote, workers presently covered 
would go to $1.15 as of Nov. 1, 
1960; $1.20 on Nov. 1, 1961; and 
$1.25 on Nov. 1, 1962. For 
newly covered workers, the $1 
minimum would take effect this 
November. This would be 
boosted to $1.10 in 1961, $1.209 
in 1962, and $1.25 in 1963. 7 
The bill would-extend wage-houll 4 
coverage to employes of retail 
stores, laundries, hotels and local 
transit businesses providing the first 
do at least $1 million worth of 
business a year. However, thosé 
hotel employes who receive most of 
their income from tips would cone 
tinue to be excluded. 4 
For newly-covered workers, the 
bill would require overtime pay 
for a 48-hour workweek starting 
Nov. 1. The overtime provisiog 
would be cut gradually to a 40% 
hour week after four years, =] 
In the drive to complete action 
on Capitol Hill before the party) 
presidential nominating convene 
tions, Senate Majority Leader Lym 
don B. Johnson (D-Tex.) servedue 
notice on the Senate floor that that 
body would convene earlier and re 
main in session later each day and” 
would begin Saturday sessions #9 
order to clean up the backlog of keYq 
measures, 4 
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